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IN FEBRUARY 


Group Dynamics: Its lm- 
plications for Leadership. 


February’s issue leads off 
with an informal discus- 
sion on problems in the 
area of group dynamics 
of particular pertinence 
to leaders in the fields of 
supervision and curricu- 
lum development. 


Following the discussion 
are articles which review 
experimentation going on 
in various parts of the 
country and with groups 
of several types. Self- 
evaluation carried on by 
a college graduate class, 
pitfalls in a program of 
curriculum improvement, 
experiences with group 


planning by a summer ° 


conference group, the re- 
sults of a college pre- 
school planning session, 
and insights into the way 
children learn skills of 
cooperative planning are 
among the emphases in 
the different articles. 


Contributors include Al- 
vin Zander, Phil C. Lange, 
Ronald Lippitt, Leland 
Bradford, Kenneth Benne, 
Jessie Graham, Etheleen 
Daniel, Bernard Steinzor, 
H. M. Hamlin, Fred 
Barnes, B. O. Smith, A. J. 
Dolio, and Alice Miel. 
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Courtesy San Francisco (Calif.) Public Schools 
Providing the Tools for Learning 


To all concerned with providing the best possible learning environment 
for children and youth, the matter of supplying the necessary tools for effec- 
tive work in that environment is one of major concern. Of equal importance 
is the consideration of how to use these tools effectively. 

A large share of the responsibility for effective use of the tools for learn- 
ing rests in the hands of classroom teachers. The kind of learning environ- 
ment which exists in individual classrooms and the concern for guiding each 
child in experiences which he needs influence, to a marked degree, the way 
in which materials of instruction are used by and fer youngsters. 

But curriculum directors, supervisors, extension workers, and principals 
must likewise accept a major share of responsibility for adequate provision 
and efficient utilization of good tools for learning. Guidance in the production 
of effective curriculum bulletins; attention to providing funds for necessary 
tools; provision of adequate time and experiences for teachers to learn to 
know and use tools for learning; organization to provide the best possible 
service and guidance in this area; acquaintance with the problems of pub- 
lishers and manufacturers and a willingness to participate in efforts toward 
joint solution of problems—these are the areas to which the instructional 
expert must give attention. Therefore, EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
directs its attention to tools for learning and presents articles of particular 
pertinence to the ASCD membership.—Gertrude Hankamp, editor. 
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Snstructional Materiai1——§$$ $$ 


STEPHEN M. COREY 


Five major issues in the use of instructional materials are discussed 
by Stephen M. Corey of the Department of Education, University of 
Chicago. In his treatment of these issues, relationship between the 
quality of learning and the availability and use of materials is em- 


phasized. - 


IT IS INTERESTING how often we 
teachers use a semi-technical expression 
without being much concerned about 
its meaning. Take the term “instruc- 
tional materials” as an example. It is 
almost impossible to define instructional 
materials neatly so as to separate them 
from other aspects of the child’s learn- 
ing environment. 

Books and printed materials in gen- 
eral are called instructional materials by 
common consent. So are teaching films, 
pictures, maps, recordings, globes, and 
charts. A pencil, however, is usually not 
called instructional material unless a 
child takes one apart to learn more 
about it. A school journey is. not in- 
structional material, but many of the 
objects to which the children react on a 
school journey may well be. A teacher, 
as such, does not illustrate instructional 
material, but she gets close when chil- 
dren react to her so as to learn more 
about teachers. This sometimes happens. 

A transcription or recording is in- 
cluded under the heading, “materials of 
instruction,” but children actually do 
not react to the transcription unless the 
may test it to see if it bends. Children 
react instead to words coming out of a 
loud speaker. These words are deter- 
mined by minute scratches on the sur- 
face of the transcription. The loud- 
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speaker itself would not ordinarily be 
classed as instructional material, nor 
would a motion picture projector. 
These latter two bits of apparatus, how- 
ever, are necessary in order for certain 
types of instructional materials to be 
used. 


A Means to an End 

Despite this difficulty of defining in- 
structional materials exactly, almost 
everyone understands in general the 
meaning of the expression. Certainly in- 
structional materials of any sort, no 
matter how defined, have one major 
function. They tend to control the ex- 
periences of children so that their ac- 
tivities will result in desirable learning. 
Teachers request—or teachers and pu- 
pils decide—that a certain text (instruc- 
tional material) should be read because 
of their belief that reacting to the words 
in this text will bring about needed 
changes in behavior. Presumably this 
particular text is chosen because it will 
enable the boys and girls to learn most 
efficiently whatever is to be learned. In 
other words, the text represents a choice 
among a variety of instructional mate- 
rial, 

There is the same general situation 
when boys and girls study a motion 
picture in the classroom. They do so 
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because they, or their teacher, or both, 
are convinced that reacting to this par- 
ticular motion picture will change at- 
titudes, or increase information, or per- 
fect some skill in a relatively efficient 
manner. 

This statement of the role of instruc- 
tional materials has interesting implica- 
tions. The most important is that teach- 
ing materials are a means to an end. The 
end is some kind of learning or some 
kind of change in pupil behavior. The 
first decision a teacher—or a teacher 
and her pupils—must make is to iden- 
tify the attitudes or the understandings 
or the skills which are to be learned. 
Until this is done, a wise choice among 
possible instructional materials is not 
possible. 

Various kinds of instructional mate- 
rials can be classified in terms of their 
concreteness or abstractness. Speaking 
generally, most of us make too little 
use of concrete teaching materials. Prob- 
ably the best way for a boy to learn 
about a farm horse would be for him 
to spend some time doing farm work 
requiring a horse. If there were a good 
teacher around, the boy would learn 
faster. The materials of instruction in 
this situation would be exceedingly con- 
crete and realistic—the horse, barn, hay, 
harness, wagon, corn, straw, water 
trough, and so on. A somewhat less 
concrete and realistic experience would 
involve spending some time on a farm 
watching a horse at work. Again, a 
good teacher would make this learning 
experience more beneficial. Moving still 
further away from concreteness and 
reality, the boy might be taught about 
a farm horse from models, or from 
moving pictures, or from still pictures, 
or from spoken or printed words alone. 
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Varied Tools for Varied Learning 

Whatever boys and girls learn de- 
pends to a large extent on the kinds of 
instructional materials that are used. 
Learning will improve if teaching ma- 
terials are improved. Everyone admits 
this. Before there can be much im- 
provement in the quality of instructional 
materials, as well as the utilization of 
these materials, a number of important 
issues must be met and coped with. One 
of these issues involves helping teachers 
to appreciate the gains that result when 
a variety of instructional materials are 
used. A serious weakness of American 
education, at all levels, is our over- 
dependence on the textbook, or at least 
our over-dependence on instruction that 
is entirely verbal. The only reason this 
over- dependence upon verbal instruc- 
tion is bad is that we know that teach- 
ers cannot teach many of the things 
they want to teach if they use words 
alone. Certain lessons require various 
kinds of instructional materials. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely, for example, that any 

child will understand the meaning of 
latitude and longitude without working 
with a globe. 

The only sensible test of the ade- 
quacy of the instructional materials 
being used is the adequacy of the pu- 
pils’ learning. Even those teachers who 
use verbal materials most of the time 
claim to be working toward objectives 
which, when they think about it, they 
realize cannot be achieved by verbal 
materials alone. But still the only way to 
find out whether the materials being 
used in a curriculum are adequate is to 
find out if the objectives of the cur- 
riculum are being achieved. If they are 
not being achieved, a wholesome meas- 
ure of skepticism regarding the worth 
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of the materials is justified. Every vital 
in-service training program aimed at 
the improvement of instruction results 
in extending the variety of teaching 
materials used, Teachers learn that ver- 
bal materials alone do not result in ade- 
quate pupil learning. 


Opportunities to Examine and Evaluate 


Another important issue that must be 
coped with before there will be much 
improvement in instructional materials 
is implied in the question: What can be 
done to help busy teachers keep in- 
formed about available new materials? 
Techniques must be developed that will 
make it easy and convenient and pleas- 
ant for teachers to see new textbooks, 
examine new films and recordings, hear 
radio programs, study new charts and 
graphs, globes, maps, and still pictures. 
Not only must an opportunity be pro- 
vided for seeing these materials that are 
coming out in increasing volume, but 
techniques must be developed that will 
help teachers appraise these materials— 
in advance of their use. 

Keeping abreast of the flood of in- 
structional materials is a big order. In 
November, 1947 there were approxi- 
mately 4,000 elementary and secondary 
textbooks in print. During 1947, 1,000 
different books of children’s literature 
that had some pertinence to the school 
curriculum were published. In addi- 
tion, over 260 films were made ex- 
pressly for the classroom, and a very 
large number of slides, slidefilms, graphs, 
charts, maps, and transcriptions were 
produced by scores of producers. 


Tools for Specific Needs 


A third important issue having to do 
with better instructional materials can 
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be stated: What can be done to provide 
teachers with instructional materials that 
are sorely needed but are not now avail- 
able? Maurice Seay of the University 


- of Kentucky has described instructional 


materials in terms of three levels. On 
one level are those materials that can be 
used to some advantage all over the 
country by all kinds of boys and girls. 
These materials are those produced most 
enthusiastically by commercial compan- 
ies. Much good material is available on 
this level. Producers of instructional 
materials spend a great deal of time 
examining courses of study and pub- 
lished curriculums in order to learn 
what publishing or producing ventures 
are most apt to succeed commercially. 

On Mr. Seay’s second level are those 
materials that are specifically appropri- 
ate to some more limited geographical 
area such as a state or a region like 
TVA. Materials on this level cannot be 
sold in such vast quantities—conse- 
quently commercial companies are less 
interested in producing them. Fre- 
quently, however, this kind of material 
is the very sort that comes close to the 
specific needs of boys and girls. An il- 
lustration of an agency producing such 

“regional” material is the Southern Edu- 
cational Film Production Service located 
at the University of Georgia. 

On the third level are instructional 
materials that are appropriate to a very 
limited geographic area such as a county 
or a city. These materials must be pro- 
duced on the local level. Producing 
them takes a great deal of time. It can 
be done, however, creatively and fruit- 
fully by teachers under the direction 
of supervisors and subject-matter ex- 
perts. There is in existenee a large 
quantity of such “locally produced” in- 
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maps, graphs, charts, and in some cases, 
unusually interesting silent motion pic- 
tures. 

Materials that are produced locally 
are rarely as slick and attractive as the 
materials produced by commercial com- 
panies. It is interesting, though, to note 
that materials which are close to the 
needs of children are not judged 
quite the same way as are other kinds 
of teaching materials. Boys and girls 
who are interested in learning how to 
feed hogs acorns that fall from scrub 
oaks on the side of mountains in their 
vicinity seem to benefit greatly from 
reading how this can be done in a 
mimeographed bulletin with somewhat 
less than professional illustrations. 


Purposeful Budget Increase 


A fourth instructional material issue 
involves increasing the public expendi- 
tures for teaching materials. At present 
we spend roughly one percent of our 
educational revenue for instructional 
materials of all sorts. Even this expendi- 
ture competes with the need for in- 
creased teachers’ salaries and more ade- 
quate school buildings. There are two 
ways to increase the amount of money 
spent for instructional materials. One 
involves increasing the total school bud- 
get, and the other involves shifting items 
within the budget. Both methods are 
practiced. The former is better during a 
period when larger gross amounts for 
school expenditures are possible. We 
are now in such a period. 


structional material—bulletins, pictures, 





In the great majority of schools very 
little money is spent for instructional 
materials other than texts. A study con- 
ducted in 1946 by the NEA reported 
the annual per pupil expenditures for 
audio-visual materials, apparatus, and 
services as given below. 

Even these figures are probably too 
high as national averages because many 
‘ds the cities circularized did not respond 
to the questionnaire. They probably 
represented the very minimum of ex- 
penditure. 


Utilization Based on Knowledge 

A fifth important instructional mate- 
rial issue has to do with improving 
utilization. It is an interesting fact that 
superior utilization methods are much 
the same regardless of the type of ma- 
terial used. In order for utilization to 
be good, teachers must know what 
changes in pupil behavior are to be 
brought about. They must know, too, 
what materials are available. They must 
be given an opportunity to examine ma- 
terials from which they will choose 
those most valuable. They must be able 
to get the material when they want it, 
and use it under optimum circumstances. 
In order for these “musts” to become 
actual practice, pre-service and/or in- 
service education are necessary. 

Take a look at your own school sit- 
uation in regard to these imperatives in 
instructional materials. Awareness of 
needs and efforts to meet them will be 
moves ahead in the betterment of each 
child’s learning environment. 








58 cities over 100,000 in population . 
110 cities between 100,000 and 30,000 pop. ............+45- 
224 Cities between 30,000 and 10,000 pop. ..........++.+55. 


gate 2 ¢ xis eeaeae $ 25 per pupil 


-39 per pupil 
.40 per pupil 
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A Fable of Terthook Strategy——— 


WILLIAM VAN TIL 


With no comment whatsoever we present a fable by William Van Tl, 
professor of education at the University of Illinois. It speaks for itself. 


AS ALL BUT THE TEENSIEST of 
you readers know, the world of educa- 
tion has long been divided into warring 
camps—the traditionalists representing 
conservatism and the experimentalists 
representing progressivism. No _ use 
blinking the fact—we’re Two Worlds 
and we’re locked in grapple. Look at 
the ways we use materials of instruc- 
tion, for instance. 


True to Our Label 

Our side—the experimentalists, of 
course—uses a variety of materials. We 
use pamphlets and posters, curriculum 
labs and collected curios, movies and 
magazines, charts and child creations, 
film strips and free stuff, best-sellers and 
biographies, travel and teaching aids, 
radio and realia, participation and par- 
ents. True to our label, we try anything 
and many things. We’re proud of our 
experimentation, our fertile usages and 
inventions, Our materials are good for 
the education of youngsters; they’re also 
of importance in our continuing war 
against conservatism. 

As you know, some of our materials 
of instruction have proven as attractive 
as sin or as shiny new toys to some op- 


} ponents in the enemy ’s camp. By trying 


much, and by reporting and sharing our 
experiences, we have placed many 
Trojan Horses packed with progressive 
ideas and approaches within the camp 
of our enemy, traditionalism. Many 
traditionalists have been won over. 
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But still the army of traditionalism is 
numerically over-powering. We are yet 
a long way from winning this war for 
educational democracy. The enemy has 
a powerful secret weapon! 


Unmasking the Secret Weapon 

All captured traditionalists, when dis- 
armed and questioned about their ma- 
terials of instruction, have reluctantly 
handed over The Textbook for The 
Course. Without it, the traditionalist is 
noticeably nervous and insecure; The 
Textbook for The Course is apparently 
a great source of solace and security to 
him. 

It is a strange and wondrous thing— 
this The Textbook for The Course. It 
is palpable and tangible; it may be held 
in one’s hand and examined, Take, for 
instance, the recently seized Atomic 
Global World and- American History, 
by the scholarly authors Jukes and 
Kalikak. It is a singular book. 

But The Textbook for The Course is 
more than singular—it is also plural and 
multiple. The titles it bears are of in- 
finite variety and it is rumored that its 
sales are astronomical. Like the nosey, 
omnipresent Greek gods, The Textbook 
for The Course is pervasive and may be 
found everywhere at once. Yet oddly 
enough, though everywhere, it can exist 
in splendid isolation. 

E Pluribus Unum must be the motto 
of the enemy camp. For The Textbook 
for The Course illustrates that out of 
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many comes the one. After the mys- 
teries of textbook selection, The Text- 
book for The Course regains its singular 
form in a particular class in a particular 
school in the army of tradition. Here 
no competitors appear to dim the glory 
of The Textbook for The Course, the 
exclusive fountainhead of truth, the 
traditionalist’s material of instruction 
and his major weapon. 


A Daring New Tactic Proposed 

Struggling against a traditionalism 
armed with this potent weapon, we ex- 
perimentalists trouble the heavens with 
our bootless cries. We deprecate; we 
deplore; we denounce; we decry. But 
all too seldom do we try to turn the 
enemy’s major weapon against him. Yet 
this is the very thing this article pro- 
poses as a daring and revolutionary 
tactic in the great struggle in which we 
are engaged. 

Many will denounce the daring pro- 
posal to destroy The Textbook for The 
Course through adapting it to our pur- 
poses. Each of our three popular schools 
of thought as to textbooks are officially 
on record against the textbook weapon. 
The writer hopes he will not be in- 
vestigated by the Committee on Un- 
Experimental Activities if he examines 
each of our schools of thought on the 
use of textbooks. 


“The Only Good Indian” War Cry 


Longest established in our camp is 
“the only good Indian is a dead Indian” 
group. The name derives from the war 
cry of our old-time pioneers in experi- 
mental education. Let us recall the his- 
toric reasoning: textbooks are used by 
the enemy; the enemy is evil; therefore 
textbooks are evil. Textbooks are evil; 
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X is a textbook; X is evil. This admir- 
ably disposes of the matter save that 
the textbook does not vanish upon pro- 
nouncement of these syllogisms. Even 
in our own ranks, experimentalists have 
been discovered surreptitiously using 
textbooks! 

Historically it is not difficult to recog- 
nize how “the only good Indian is a 
dead Indian” school of thought came 
about. As we all know, the war be- 
tween traditionalism and experimental- 
ism was begun as a revolution by our 
liberty-loving ancestors. Our forefathers 
swung lustily against such inviting tar- 
gets as authoritarian procedures, divorce 
from social realities, invalid theory of 
learning, and the ignoring of needs. The 
textbook was a neatly-bound-togethér 
illustration of the major vices of tradi- 
tionalism. To it, we experimentalists ap- 
plied many opprobrious and undoubt- 
edly deserved reproaches. Our milder 
terms included dull, adult-centered, au- 
tocratic, standardized, sterile, and venal. 

Many were the stories told at experi- 
mentalist campfires of textbook-related 
barbarisms—the corruption of legisla- 
tors and educators in the internecine 
warfare for state adoptions, the craven 
behavior of authors who doctored and 
watered down statements, here conven- 
iently forgetting about evolution of 
which they must have heard tell, there 
appeasing racist sensibilities in treating 
of the Civil War or whether Negroes 
are human beings too, everywhere pay- 
ing proper respect to Mammon, a po- 
tent god. 


The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 


But not all experimentalists shunned 
and renounced the textbook in actual 
fact, though almost all did in public 
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proclamations. Some of our people, as 
mentioned before, used the device in 
secret, though they wrote no articles 
about it. Even more interesting than 
the hidden addiction of some of our 
masses, is the “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 
school of thought which appeared 
among leaders of our progressive camp, 
including eminently respectable experi- 
mentalists in the best standing. 

While he was Dr. Jekyll, the experi- 
mentalist would denounce traditional- 
ism and its textbooks with the fervor of 
an elder of the “Indian” school. At the 
leading conventions, and with honeyed 
terms, he would describe the impor- 
tance of individual differences, of deal- 
ing courageously with controversial is- 
sues, of presenting alternatives for value 
application rather than setting forth a 
fixed truth to be learned, of meeting felt 
needs, of avoiding sterile question and 
answer recitations. But in the stillness 
of the night Dr. Jekyll would become 
Mr. Hyde. And Mr. Hyde would write 
textbooks. Even his best friends didn’t 
tell him that his textbooks were differ- 
ent from or better than the textbooks of 
traditionalism, or that they moved con- 
servative users toward more experimen- 
tal practice. His best friends didn’t tell 
him because of two difficult facts: (a) 
his texts actually weren’t different or 
better, and (b) as men of the world, 
his best friends knew why he had really 
written the textbooks. 

Thus the “Jekyll-Hyde” school stood 
like a Colossus with one foot squarely 
planted in cach camp. This might have 
been a very difficult stance to master 
had not many of the Jekyll-Hydes been 
professors of education. As professors 
they had had long training and experi- 
ence in inconsistency. To them, dichot- 
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omy was normalacy. In many lectures, 
they condemned lectures. They advo- 
cated teacher-pupil planning after they 
passed out their detailed syllabi on 
the first day of class, They inveighed 
against arbitrary assignments and as- 
signed required reading on the matter. 
Before passing out the A’s and F’s, they 
thundered against the tyranny of grades. 
To college classes of nameless faces they 
advised knowing the student and meet- 
ing his needs. In fact, experience was the 
creed they advocated daily in the 
walled-in classroom. The writing of 
textbooks indistinguishable from those 
of tradition was obviously only an ex- 
tension of their professional experienc- 
ing. Consequently, textbook writing 
caused only a few to enter the booby- 
hatch. Many more paid off their mort- 
gages and lived schizoidly ever after in 
Paranoid Heights. 


“Hand-Holders” Abhor All Print 


Nor does experimentation withthe 
textbook command support among the 
left wing of experimental education, the 
“hand-holders” who form a third school 
on the matter of textbooks. For the 
“hand-holders” have denounced not 
only the textbook but have renounced 
the written word itself, along with all 
ways of learning that fall short of face- 
to-face contact. In articles and books in 
which they frequently use strange 
words, which they apparently coin, 
they explain that words are useless. 
Only person-to-person experiences are 
the real McCoy in changing behavior— 
experiences like holding cozy conversa- 
tions. Incidentally, spoken words across 
a table (which must be round) are re- 
garded as miraculously exempt from 
the curse of ineffectuality. 
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The name of this school, “hand- 
holders,” obviously derives from the 
theory restrainedly sketched before. 
“Hand-holder” carries the three-fold 
connotation of (1) person-to-person in- 
timacy as the sole road to salvation, (2) 
holding one’s hand from setting pen to 
paper, and (3) the desirability of hand- 
to-hand conflict with the enemy who 
at present unfairly uses many media of 
public information in a mass-communi- 
cation world. For the purposes of this 
investigation it is sufficient to remark 
that the “hand-holders” too repudiate 
the use of the textbook weapon against 
the enemy, for this is part of their 
creedal abhorrence of all print—news- 
papers, magazines, yearbooks, educa- 
tional periodicals, 

So our three prevalent schools of 
thought are, for varied reasons, unsym- 
pathetic to the strategy which is advo- 
cated here. Nevertheless, today there 
are rumblings of dissatisfaction in the 
ranks of tradition. They must not be 
ignored—they present an opportunity. 


Strategy Is the Solution 


Most of our generals are agreed that 
the great strategic problem for the ex- 
perimentalist is how to aid a growing 
number of dissidents in the ranks of 
tradition to make their way over to our 
lines. To this end we establish labora- 
tery schools with functions which 
might be compared to the decoy duck, 
did not the analogy seem vaguely un- 
wholesome to this writer. To this end, 
our men become field consultants and 
seldom again see their wives and chil- 
dren. To this end,-we dangle before the 
opposition fascinating materials of in- 
struction which sometimes win con- 
verts despite qualms about security. 
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But the potent weapon of the enemy 
we have foresworn. Yet it is the most 
powerful material of instruction now 
in use in schools. If we follow our pres- 
ent policy of denouncing the textbooks . 
and then pretending they aren’t there, 
we will continue to abdicate as to any 
real influence. As a result of our abdi- 
cation, tomorrow’s textbooks will con- 
tinue to be written largely by tradi- 
tional educators and our Mr. Hydes. 


The Strategy Revealed 


The writer makes bold to suggest 
that experimentalists experiment with a 
possible way of moving forward the 
educational frontier through writing the 
insights of experimental education into 
the textbook. Let us destroy The Text- 
book for The Course through textbooks 
which will foster teacher-pupil plan- 
ning, take youth needs as a point of 
departure, pose situations involving 
choice among conflicting values, get to 
grips with vital social realities, encour- 
age wide use of varied materials of in- 
struction. 

No experimentalist emancipated from 
The Textbook for The Course by con- 
version or grown up in our ranks need 
protest that he will be forced back into 
the academic straitjacket. If he has 
learned to advance democratic purposes 
and vital education without dependence 
upon a textbook, more power to him. 
The new textbook is intended for the 
many in the camp of tradition who are 
dissident and unhappy and who might 
find their way into our ranks if vouch- 
safed more help. Those who ask for 
bread will hardly be satisfied with the 
philosopher’s stone. The new textbook 
is also intended for those in our own 
ranks who are secretly addicted to The 
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Textbook for The Course. It is for 
those who are theoretically saved while 
practically living in sin. 

If, for instance, we wish to foster 
actual teacher-student planning by 
those who fall into the two broad 
groups for whom the new material is 
intended, let us write into the body of 
our experimental-minded texts illustra- 
tions of how teachers and students plan 
together, Let us so build our texts that 
further joint planning by teacher and 
student is essential to complete a process 
already begun which, in turn, is integral 
to the structure of the text. 

If we wish to foster critical scrutiny 
of conflicting value patterns and conse- 
quently to help students to reconstruct 
their experiences, let us create situations 
in texts in which values conflict and stu- 
dents must choose. For instance, instead 
of blatantly or tacitly expounding any 
one approach to economic thought, we 
might consider the pros and cons not 
only of conflicting economic interpre- 
tations but also of the basic assumptions 
which underlie each interpretation— 
particularly the philosophical, psycho- 
logical, and historical assumptions. We 
can construct texts which, instead of 
presenting a witches’ brew of uninter- 
preted facts, pave the way for intelli- 
gent discussion of value issues. 

If we wish to encourage broad use of 
varied materials of instruction, let us be 
fertile in our suggestions. Has anyone 
ever used a battery of materials and a 
meaningful approach through the pe- 
destrian lists of suggested activities 
tacked on the ends of chapters? We 
need no bustles on the rears of our chap- 
ters. We'll get maximal use of a variety 
of materials on the part of our users if 
we disperse throughout the text a range 
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of things to do which are exactly right 
for the occasion. When recommending 
movies related to a topic, our experi- 
mentalist will not be content with a 
vague benign endorsement, he’ll both 
refer to the film catalogue and give 
book, chapter, and verse on specific 
available movies. When writing of pos- 
sible community participation activities, 
he’ll mention specific past precedents as 
well as dream up recommendations. 

Always the writer will present sev- 
eral possibilities, multiple media, the 
varied ways for skinning a cat. Always 
the effort will be to help the teacher to 
be free. Emancipation alone is not 
enough; in education we have found 
that many, free in theory, have in reality 
clung fondly to their chains. 


Grave Will Be the Concern 


Great will be the head shaking in 
the councils of the experimentalists at 
this proposal for destroying The Text- 
book for The Course by turning against 
the enemy experimental models of his 
ancient blunderbuss. “The only good 
Indian is a dead Indian” school will 
stalwartly, though a bit repetitiously, 
advance the contention that the only 
good Indian is a dead Indian. The 
“hand-holders” will shake their heads 
pityingly and will continue calling for 
hand-to-hand struggles in this age of 
mass communication. Worst of all, the 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” school will 
first wait to see whether the proposal 
gains acceptance and, if it does, claim 
that this is just what they have been 
doing all along. Thus the difference 
between the Jekyll-Hydes and the few 
venturesome souls who have been ac- 
tually attempting the strategy here 
recommended may become as blurry as 
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a reactionary newspaper's distinctions 
among communists and liberals. To dif- 
ferentiate among the two schools, for- 
tunately we can still use the Biblical 
injunction, “By their works shall ye 
know them.” 

It will be argued that the weapon- 
makers, the publishers, may get wind of 
the real purpose of the Machiavellian 
scheme, the destruction of The Text- 
book for The Course—and with it the 
enemy, traditionalism, If so, it will be 
said, the publishers may be shrewd 
enough to refuse to publish our books. 
This, however, seems an unlikely move 
on the part of the makers of weapons, 
the merchants of death who publish The 
Textbook. If what these merchants re- 
fer to as a “demand” develops, they will 
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for Modern Schools. 


For this issue of EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP we asked people directly re- 





go along with one eye on trends, one on 
sales, and with both hands clutching a 
financial statement. Despite the brisk- 
ness of business at present, the brighter 
among them indicate a worried willing- 
ness to move in the experimental direc- 
tion if they can find out what in thun- 
der it is. 

Basically, however, fear of the mer- 
chants of death getting wind of the 
scheme and related fear that tradition- 
alists avill stiffen their resistance if their 
counter-propaganda tips them off are 
equally groundless. The secret of our 
daring proposal is safe since no tradi- 
tionalist and no conservative publisher 
reads Educational Leadership. For if 
they did, how could they remain tradi- 
tional or educationally conservative? 















GEORGE L. WHITE, JR. 


sponsible for the production of tools for learning to contribute from 
their backgrounds of experience. George L. White, Jr., education di- 
rector of Films Incorporated, analyzes the weaknesses and needs in the 
field of film production at present, and indicates possible solutions for 


’ TEACHING is a function of commu- 


nicating. When means of communica- 


tion were revolutionized five-hundred 
years ago by the printing press, the 
technical basis for popular education 
was laid. Over the last thirty years 
means of communication have been 
again revolutionized by the radio, the 
sound film, 


and other electronic de- 
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both companies and organizations. 








vices. The full impact of this revolution 
has hardly been felt within the school 
system. 

American education faces the tough- 
est job of its career—to explain to chil- 
dren the complicated world of today as 
their preparation for the world tomor- 
row—equipped largely with the teach- 
ing tools of yesterday. 
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Here Is the Situation 

Most of the obstacles which stand 
between the teacher and effective new 
vehicles of communication are obvious. 
They arise in part from the lack of 
awareness of administrators and teach- 
ers of the use that can be made of radio, 
sound motion pictures, and other 
graphic and audio-visual devices; in part 
from school budgets that lack the means 
of both paying adequate salaries and 
employing these new materials and aids 
to any significant extent. That is the 
school’s side of it, but there is more to 
it than that. 

Suppose for a moment that the above 
obstacles. are all swept away—that en- 
thusiasm is focused in an all-inclusive 
program and budgets are ample for pro- 
curement. Then what? There is still 
one more lack—in the face of today’s 
opportunities—the worst of all—the 
availability of effective materials, par- 
ticularly in the audio-visual field. 

The textbook publisher, in the course 
of the last ten or fifteen years, has taken 
great strides toward making available to 
teachers the kinds of materials they 
want and need, He has kept alert to new 
trends in education by consulting and 
working with informed teachers and 
scholars. Grade placement, varying cur- 
riculum requirements, and learning ca- 
pacities have all been taken into account 
in his program. And finally, he has en- 
hanced his contribution by employing 
the best in new typographic and pic- 
torial devices. The results have been an 
attractive product, a more stimulating 
learning experience for the child—and 
good business, 

In contrast, the educational film pro- 
ducer, with few exceptions, has not 
only continued to turn out dull and un- 
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imaginative materials, but what is worse, 
has made no sustained attempt to turn 
out materials adapted to the curricu- 
lum and the needs of the classroom. The 
educational film today is usually char- 
acterized by at least one of three basic 
shortcomings. 


These Are Its Weaknesses 


The most striking of these springs 
from an apparently compelling urge to 
tell everything there is to tell about a 
given topic in ten minutes running time 
flat without any regard to grade place- 
ment or the student’s learning capacity. 
The treatment may be comprehensive 
but it is rarely comprehensible. Next 
there is the all too familiar lecture-and- 
lantern-slide type film which springs 
from the belief that any strip of cellu- 
loid bearing a sound-track roughly re- 
lated to an assortment of pictorial im- 
pressions is a motion picture. And fi- 
nally we have the “spot” film based on 
some producer’s hunch that this or that 
topic might be good for the schools. 
While good films have at times been so 
produced, the over-all result is a chaotic 
offering around w hich no school pro- 
gram of audio-visual instruction could 
possibly be built. Small wonder that 
the educational film business is still 
poor; that no producer can afford to 
budget for high quality productions. 
He is caught in the vicious circle of his 
own making. 

It is from this background of inept 
teaching materials that the thankless 
task of the audio-visual expert has 
emerged. He has struggled manfully 
with so-called “utilization problems,” 
inventing new words and a baffling set 
of procedures, Indeed, he has an entire 
ritual to be followed in bringing the film 
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to the classroom. His ineffectiveness 
cannot fairly be attributed to him. It is 
the producer who has been and is ba- 
sically at fault. The entire audio-visual 
effort in this respect has been stood on 
its head. Instead of adapting materials to 
school programs and needs, the attempt 
has been made to adapt school programs 
and methods to existing audio-visual 
materials. This has served to raise still 
further obstacles between the teacher 
and such materials. 


This Is the Imperative 

In many respects the audio-visual 
field in education is but just emerging 
from its pioneer stages. No one is un- 
mindful of the pattern of trial and error 
through which it has moved, of the few 
excellent films that have been produced, 
and of the effort and energy that have 
kept the field moving. But the day of 
its maturity has arrived—it should act in 
grown-up ways. And that means facing 
squarely its big problem—how to get 
materials teachers need produced for 
teachers. This is by no means a problem 
unique to the producer of audio-visual 
aids. Many a business long ago found 
that it was dangerous to assume that full 
knowledge of the wants and desires of 
potential customers could be arrived at 
by either determination or hunch, To- 
day by means of consumer surveys and 
market analyses the successful business- 
man is able to design and continously 
refine his product on the basis of know]l- 
edge of his customers. 


There Is a Solution 

In the field of audio-visual education 
little data on the wants and desires of 
teachers is available. Certainly there is 
no machinery in existence, no estab- 
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lished set of procedures for obtaining, 
organizing, and evaluating the infor- 
mation needed to relate classroom films 
with classroom needs. Individuals— 
teachers and producers alike—have 
ideas on the subject; that is all. As a 
case in point the Education Department 
of Films Incorporated has spent two 
years in thorough research into the cur- 
riculum trends and practices in an 
attempt to analyze the development of 
subject matter concepts by successive 
grade levels for the purpose of securing 
a picture of what is going on in. the 
schools and determining where films 
can make their best contribution to the 
curriculum. This has been a costly job. 
While we are satisfied that it is a good 
job we are the first to recognize its in- 
adequacies. 

Children do not learn from courses 
of study and curriculum outlines. The 
learning experience emerges from the 
living relationship of teacher and child, 
and the classroom film that is not 
touched by the spark of this experi- 
ence will remain dead. In the absence of 
any machinery for collecting this nec- 
essary data about the learning experi- 
ence, we have had to employ the long, 
expensive, and necessarily limited meth- 
od of individual interviews with teach- 
ers and consultants. 


Here Is the Proposal for ASCD 


I would like to suggest a program 
that, if put into operation by the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, would solve the main 
problem outlined above. First, the Asso- 
ciation, since it is a combination of many 
curriculum groups, should broaden the 
scope of its plan for research so that 
each subject matter area is evaluated 
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in terms of its relationship to the vari- 
ous media of communication. It is for 
the Association to take as its job the 
determination of the vehicle of com- 
munication which should be used by the 
teacher to assist her in getting across 
subject matter to students. The conclu- 
sions from such a study, if made avail- 
able to the producer of educational ma- 
terials, would enable him to concen- 
trate on those areas in which his mate- 
rials would have their most effective 
use. 

When this is done the Association 
will then be in a position to develop 
within each subject matter area a com- 


prehensive and long-range audio-visual | 


program which will clearly indicate 
teacher needs. Such a program will be 
not only a guide but a challenge to the 
film producers. In this respect, the cur- 
riculum groups could serve that func- 
tion which business institutes and asso- 
ciations are now serving for business or- 
ganizations—providing market research, 
educational data, and much _ needed 
stimulus. 

If visual education is to become an 
indispensable part of the school pro- 
gram, the impetus for the right kinds of 
visual education must come from with- 
in the school; direction for the produc- 


tion of visual aids must come from 
teachers and curriculum people who 
know children and subject matter; and 
the technical skill must come from the 
motion picture experts who know pro- 
duction. 

The program offered above is, I feel, 
the way out of the vicious circle within 
which the audio-visual effort has too 
long revolved: inept teaching films lead- 
ing to restricted use—and restricted use, 
in turn, leading to more poor films pro- 
duced on inadequate budgets. When 
teachers make known their needs and 
participate in planning the films they 
can use, a continuously expanding mar- 
ket will become more than a promise. 
The producer can spend the amount 
of money required for the production 
of films of that quality which a movie- 
going generation of youngsters deserves 
and expects. With film sales in the 
thousands, rather than in the hundreds, 
the unit cost per film can be brought 
into line with the pocketbook of every 
school. 

With good and inexpensive materials 
available, the full impact of this modern 
revolution in communication will be felt 
in the schools. Teachers will be able to 
meet more effectively the complex re- 
sponsibilities of our times. 





IMPORTANT—ASCD Members and Building America Subscribers 


Because of a reorganization of distribution facilities, the Grolier Society has discontinued 
the sale of subscriptions to Building America and units in small lots. Subscriptions now in 
force will be filled. In the meantime, the revision of previously published units and the 
preparation of new ones will be continued by Building America. 


Please note that the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development will an- 
nounce new plans in the near future. The Association hopes that these plans for Building 
America will provide for a more extensive distribution than has ever been possible to date. 
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ln Modean Schools—§ 


Courtesy St. Louis (Mo.) Public Schools 


Youngsters learnings are varied 


Courtesy Leighton School, TVA Courtesy San Francisco (Calf.) Public Schools 


The real thing provides Many tools are used 
rich learning 
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Libraries enrich living 


Courtesy Manhattan (N.Y.) Public Schools 


Teachers have access to 
instructional materials 


Courtesy RCA Victor 


Courtesy San Diego (Calif.) City Schools 
Learning in skills is enhanced by concreteness 
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‘United, We Stand 


What are the factors that influence the production of texts? How are 











MARION A. ANDERSON 


these factors related to the needs of modern schools? What can we as 
curriculum people do to help in the production of the kinds of texts we 
want? Marion A. Anderson, editor of elementary school books, Ginn 
and Company, interprets the problems in the publishing of textbooks 


COOPERATION, founded on mutual 
understanding and trust, is our basic 
need in international affairs. It is of no 
less importance in our educational af- 
fairs. We—those of us who staff the 
schools and those of us who produce 
the tools of learning for the schools— 
have a great common purpose. We are 
working together to serve each child ac- 
cording to his present and future needs 
for happy and efficient citizenship in 
our democracy. 

The curriculum specialist, working 
directly with the schools, takes the lead 
.n identifying these needs, in discover- 
ing the best ways of meeting them, and 
in establishing the ultimate goals of in- 
struction. The textbook publisher fol- 
lows that lead and helps to provide 
equipment for implementing that in- 
struction. For example, the findings of 
research, the reports of professional 
groups, and the considered opinions of 
great leaders, have been interpreted in 
new textbooks which are offered as one 
means of putting desirable changes into 
effect. 

Secretary of State Marshall has said 
that history must be more effectively 
taught in order that a more intelligent 
and better-informed citizenry may 
cope more ably with the complex prob- 
lems of modern life. President Truman’s 
Scientific Research Board has warned, 
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and gives some guides in the production of desirable materials. 








with many other groups, that instruc- 


tion in mathematics must be improved. 


Books to Aid Learning 


Even as long as fifty years ago, the 
plan for introducing history into the 
grades met with failure until suitable 
textbooks were written and published. 
The acceptance of science in the ele- 
mentary school has been tremendously 
encouraged by the excellent printed ma- 
terials which are now available. Geog- 
raphies are being written to conform 
more closely to the urgent need for 
sound knowledge and deep understand- 
ing of a world whose dimensions are 
shrinking daily. 

The idea of readiness, the concept of 
meaning, the learning of wholes before 
parts, the integration of subjects—all 
these principles, strengthened by the 
evidence of research, are embodied in 
the best modern textbooks. Thus the 
publisher attempts to decrease the lag 
between what we know about education 
and what we do about it. 


Problems Are Joint Ones 

By the very nature of his contribu- 
tion, the publisher perforce reaches pu- 
pils indirectly, through books which 
are usually erganized in terms of school 
subjects. He may seem to some, there- 
fore, to be less concerned about the in- 
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dividual, and even to support regimen- 
tation or formalism in teaching. The 
curriculum worker, by the nature of 
his responsibility, must deal more di- 
rectly with individuals, He perforce is 
most interested in the process by which 
they develop. As a result, an unfortu- 
nate gulf may seem to exist between 
the purposes of publishers and many 
leaders in elementary education. Al- 
though this condition is more apparent 
than real, it should be remedied if ma- 
terials of instruction are to be most 
effectively prepared and used. The 
publisher and the curriculum worker 
must understand each other’s problems 
and work together to solve them. 


Consider the Limited Appropriations 

One of the immediate needs of 
schools, a need frequently expressed by 
curriculum workers, is for a greater 
variety of materials—books which sat- 
isfy individual abilities and individual 
interests. Why does the publisher ap- 
pear slow in meeting this particular 
need? The answer is not simple. 

In his column in the October 25, 
1947 issue of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, Bennett Cerf commented on 
the public schools of New York City. 
A famous trade publisher himself, Mr. 
Cerf deplored the soiled, worn-out 
books and reported that in 1945 the 
annual per pupil appropriation for 
books was 52 cents. 

Consider what can be purchased, at 
current prices, with an allotment of 52 
cents per pupil. For the present pur- 
pose let us assume that the total amount 
actually is spent on an average per- 
pupil basis. Suppose that new primers 
are wanted for several first yrades. At 52 
cents per pupil, only three new books 
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for every four children can be bought 
—fifteen new books for a class of 
twenty—thirty new books for a class 
of forty—not any other new book dur- 
ing the entire year. 

Or suppose new readers are wanted 
for the fourth grade. Since these read- 
ers are more expensive than primers, 
the amount is sufficient for only one 
book for every two pupils—ten new 
copies for a class of twenty—twenty 
copies for a class of forty. If geog- 
raphies are needed, this appropriation 
will buy even fewer copies—one new 
book for perhaps every three boys and 
girls. A class of forty, furnished with 
about thirteen new geographies, would, 
consequently, receive no new books for 
arithmetic, reading, science, or history, 
no new reference books, no new story 
books during the year. 

Some schools are more fortunate and 
can spend $1.50 annually per pupil for 
books. For that amount each child in a 
first grade might get two small books, 
but this amount would not buy one new 
book apiece for each pupil in a middle- 
grade class in geography or science. 

The problem may be viewed in an- 
other way. Let us suppose that an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 is available. If 
books can be sold for 93 cents net each, 
that sum will purchase 10,753 copies; if 
they must be priced at $1.20, it will buy 
only 8333. The gain at the lower figure 
is 2420 books. Thinking in terms of in- 
dividuals instead of books or dollars, 
we may say that at the lower price, 
more than twenty-four hundred boys 
and girls have an additional learning aid. 


Keep Quality High 
This is the crux of the problem. Is 
this gain worth achieving? Is it desir- 
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able, in view of limited appropriations, 
to keep prices low? The publisher be- 
lieves it is. How then does he succeed 
in offering inexpensive books? By re- 
ducing the number of illustrations? By 
eliminating color? By shortening and 
condensing the text and thus reducing 
the number of pages? By including 
fewer maps, charts, graphs, or helps for 
study? By using smaller type, provid- 
ing narrower margins, crowding more 
lines of type on a page? To each of 
these questions the, publisher says no. 
In fact, he is providing more color, 
better pictures, more pages, more maps, 
clearer type, wider margins, better 
format. To keep prices low, he designs 
books that will sell in large numbers; 
he depends upon volume—the total 
number of sales for each book. That is 
why he tends to avoid small, special- 
ized, and relatively expensive books that 
will reach a limited market. He Ford 
knew that he could sell a good car 
cheaply if he had plenty of customers. 
It’s the same with books. 


The Concepts Are Not Simple 

Another problem that concerns the 
publisher is the difficulty of the mate- 
rials in textbooks. Requests for easier 
books are becoming increasingly—al- 
most alarmingly—frequent. On _ the 
other hand, however, many of the 
topics included by curriculum workers 
in our elementary school programs and 
many of those which are recommended 
for inclusion are undeniably difficult. 
The publisher is not guilty of under- 
statement when he maintains that no 
magic of word choice, sentence struc- 
ture, literary skill, or editorial manipu- 
lation can simplify inherently difficult 
concepts. Boys—and girls, too—want 
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to learn more about airplanes and 
atomic energy. They are interested in 
finding out more about the lives of 
people in faraway places. They want to 
investigate complicated problems of 
everyday life. The publisher is faced 
with the dilemma of supplying easy 
books about difficult subjects. This is a 
dilemma which can be satisfactorily met 
only by the united efforts of those who 
plan the curriculum and those who pro- 
duce the tools of learning. 

The most pressing need for coopera- 
tion in adjusting instructional materials 
to the modern curriculum is at the in- 
termediate grade level. At the primary 
level, books and other equipment are 
reasonably well suited to the school 
program and to what we know about 
the child’s ability and need to read, to 
speak, to write, to spell, to compute, to 
think. The curriculum is close to his 
daily experiences and is enriched by 
his home and school activities. How- 
ever, beginning with the fourth grade, 
the program becomes more remote 
from everyday life, more formal, more 
complex, less definite. The courses of 
study which guide the writers and pub- 
lishers of books for this grade and suc- 
ceeding ones include too many diffi- 
cult topics. Because of lack of agree- 
ment among educators as to what topics 
can be postponed or dropped entirely, 
the publisher tends to follow old pat- 
terns. More satisfactory materials will 
follow only when curriculum workers 
have studied the middle grade pro- 
grams more thoroughly and arrived at 
a reasonable consensus concerning its 
broad outlines. 

The inherent difficulty of the topics 
included in intermediate programs is 
exaggerated by the current trend to 
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lighten the vocabulary load of readers 
and to simplify their content—a trend 
which receives the enthusiastic approval 
of teachers. However, unless pupils are 
to be confused and frustrated, this 
stretching out of the reading program 
must be recognized when the curricu- 
lum is planned and when, by inference, 
the topics to be included in textbooks 
and the other printed materials are se- 
lected. We need a better adjustment 
between the problems studied in science, 
social studies, and health, and the read- 
ing level of students. This question, too, 
must be solved by the planners of the 
curriculum and the producers of the 
learning aids working together. 


Educators As Producers 


Unless the lines of communication 
are kept open between laboratory and 
experimental schools, teachers colleges, 
colleges of education, and publishers; 
books will not reflect the best educa- 
tional thinking and the best selection of 
content. As plans for curriculum re- 
vision are made, could not teachers or 
supervisors—those with a gift for writ- 
ing—be released to work on books for 
children? Could they not test the feasi- 
bility of the plans for curriculum im- 
provement by preparing suitable learn- 
ing aids for the pupils? There is no 
better way of discovering inconsist- 
encies between theory and practice. 
Could they not come to the publishers 
with plans or with manuscripts and dis- 
cuss the appropriateness of the material 
for publication? Obstacles will need to 
be overcome, but let the curriculum 
worker and publisher face them to- 
gether. 

Recently, because of their preference 
for different types of instructional ma- 
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terial, some curriculum workers have 
been unwilling to participate in the 
preparation of textbooks. Reasons which 
turn others from the preparation of 
textbooks are the exacting demands of 
writing, combined with the pressure of 
teaching responsibilities, and a reluc- 
tance to interrupt a professional pro- 
gram—and sometimes a career—by 
withdrawing temporarily from active 
teaching in order to write. Ideally, 
gifted persons should be freed from 
their other duties to assume the task of 
writing for children. Under such cir- 
cumstances, books would improve in 
quality and would more closely keep 
pace with curriculum change and im- 
provement, Especially among the peo- 
ple engaged in supervision and cur- 
riculum work, greater interest in the 
preparation of textbooks is urgently 
needed. 

Educational publishers constitute a 
group that performs a service for the 
schools. They have produced materials 
that have helped to bring about needed 
curriculum changes and that have aided 
progress. They are eager to continue to 
do their part in helping to put into ef- 
fect the best of modern theory and 
practice. Yet their primary function is 
one of production—of putting into tan- 
gible, concrete form the work of 
others. Since their function is to fol- 
low, they must be en rapport with 
those who lead the way. 


Avenues for Cooperation 


There are many other ways in which 
the publishers and school people can 
work together more effectively. One of 
our largest states is now at work on an 
extensive program of curriculum re- 
vision. In the spring of 1947 the pub- 
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lishers were invited to a conference at 
the office of education in that state. 
Preliminary plans were outlined and 
suggestions for cooperation were dis- 
cussed at a large open meeting. The 
publishers are now on the mailing list 
for bulletins which come from the 
state office of education. They are en- 
couraged to attend local meetings. Such 
free exchange of ideas is wholesome 
and inspiring. 7 

During the past year the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment appointed a committee to 
serve as a liaison between school people 
and those who are preparing teaching 
materials. This committee will seek to 








DOROTHY McCUSKEY and LILLIAN C. PAUKNER 


Our concept of the kinds of materials used and produced in a program 





determine the needs of the schools in 
terms of tools for learning and to dis- 
cover how these needs may be met. As 
further evidence of the wholesome in- 
terest which the Association is taking 
in this cooperative understanding, the 
program of the forthcoming national 
meeting provides, among other things, 
for a discussion of the so-called Tools 
of Learning. It appears, therefore, that 
the Association for Supervision and 


-Curriculum Development is taking steps 


to provide the machinery and the forum 
for a study, by both curriculum makers 
and publishers, of common problems 
leading to the achievement of common 


goals. 


, 





of curriculum development has undergone much change in recent years. 
Resource units and curriculum bulletins have replaced bulky and de- 
tailed courses of study. Dorothy McCuskey, associate professor of 
education at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, and Lillian 
C. Paukner, supervisor of elementary curriculum in the Milwaukee 
public schools, describe some bulletins already in use and give guides 


WIDESPREAD participation of teach- 
ers and citizens in cooperative curricu- 
lum planning in recent years has devel- 
oped a need for many new types of 
materials. Shelves are now full of ex- 
celleat courses of study, yearbooks, 
outlines of subject areas, and informa- 
tion about human development. These 
materials have been developed coopera- 
tively, in accordance with our “best” 
techniques; some will stand the tests 
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for their use in curriculum programs. 


both of scholarly scrutiny and of prac- 
tical usefulness. And yet, school pro- 
grams and classroom practices do not 
change as we should like. 

What, then, do we need? School peo- 
ple today are asking questions of tech- 
nique. Supervisors ask, “How can I or- 
ganize a child study group?” Teachers 
say, “Just how do you go about de- 
veloping science activities ‘arising out 
of the needs and experiences’ of sixth 
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grade pupils?” “How do you do pupil- 
teacher planning?” Administrators want 
to know, “What are the techniques 
whereby we are supposed to use ‘lay 
participation’ for the constructive im- 
provement of school programs? Most 
of our experience has been in soothing 
irate objectors.” 

The ultimate test of any educational 
material is the impact it makes upon 
the reader or recipient. Inherently good 
ideas are of little use in a curriculum 
program unless they produce results. 
This is true whether the material be a 
first grade reader or a state course of 
study. In the production or evaluation 
of materials this “result aspect” has been 
too much neglected in the past. Are 
there materials which could be useful 
in guiding us on the how-to-do-it path? 


State Guides for Community Planning 


There are some which help us get 
started. For example, Problems Con- 
fronting Boards of Education, a Man- 
ual for Community Participation in 
Educational Planning, produced by the 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment in 1944, suggests four clearly- 
defined steps to be followed in local 
planning. Step I calls for a study of 
population changes, economic develop- 
ments, and community resources bear- 
ing on the education of young and old. 
Step II is to outline the broad objectives 
in education in the community in the 
light of changes anticipated by the 
earlier planning group. Step III assists 
the group to analyze the differences be- 
tween needs and resources, and Step IV 
helps them answer the question “How 
can this community move from where 
it is to where it wants to be?” The 
manual contains worksheets and takes 
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into consideration such practical mat- 
ters as “responsibility of the board,” 
“maintenance of a time schedule,” and 
“encouragement of community-wide 
consideration of the steps to be taken.” 
Probably no local community would 
follow the manual exactly in its plan- 
ning, but its use should improve the 
technique of any local planning. 

The state of Georgia, too, has pro- 
duced an interesting instrument in this 
area, The Community As a Source of 
Materials of Instruction. Here are sug- 
gestions on how to use pupils and 
teachers in a study of the community, 
how to obtain information from rec- 
ords, how to preserve and file mate- 
rials, how to make a questionnaire for 
community study. It is interesting to 
note that both of these pamphlets are 
illustrations of state leadership designed 
to result in an improved quality of local 
initiative and planning. 


Know-How in Group Living 


A recent and rather general publica- 
tion in this field comes appropriately 
from the Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation. The 
authors carefully label it Guide to 
Study and Experimentation in Co- 
operative Planning in Education. 
They assemble what “know-how” 
we have; they list a bibliography 
under the action title of “Where to 
Get More Help.” They analyze what 
makes a good group, and what it takes 
to make an individual a contributing 
member of a group. The pamphlet is, in 
essence, an attempt to help those of us 
in the field find out how we can harness 
the resources not only of the eager, but 
of the doubting, or even hostile members 
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of our groups. “Group work” is an ac- 
cepted area for the training of certain 
social workers, but it has been neglected 
in education. Materials on the tech- 
niques of group work, then, are needed 
for the in-service training of super- 
visors, curriculum workers, and admin- 
istrative officers. 


The Job of the Schools 

Another type of state materials comes 
from Wisconsin where the first of a 
new series of curriculum bulletins was 
called The Task of the School. It 
was accompanied by another, a study 
guide called What Is the Job of Public 
Education? Let’s Think It Through. 
These two pamphlets were widely used 
by school faculties throughout the state, 
and most of the groups carried through 
to a formulation of the task of the 
school in their own particular communi- 
ties. These materials went right to the 
heart of the problem—what are we 
trying to do in our schools? How can 
we attain this aim? 


Philosophy into Action 

If this philosophical approach is used, 
on either the state or local level, then 
the next logical step is to translate this 
task of the school into an all-school pro- 
gram. It means working out broad 
guide-lines from kindergarten through 
grade twelve or fourteen either by 
means of a problem core, or in the 
broad areas of science, social studies, 
and the arts. Here we are not only on 
familiar territory, but on the territory 
where so many of our familiar maie- 
rials have failed to function. Groups 
working in this area are now experi- 
menting not only with a cooperative 
approach to the development of guides, 
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but with a continual trying out of ma- 
terials by the teaching group as a 
whole. Rotating membership on com- 
mittees has become a policy. This does 
not help in the quick production of 
materials, but the hope is to incorporate 
the theory or ideal aspects of the course 
of study in practice even as they are 
being produced. If subject area guides 
can be reflections of ideal practice 
rather than guides to practice, may 
they not have greater chance of use- 
fulness? 


News Sheet for the “Family” 

Most large-scale curriculum programs 
have found a news-sheet publication to 
be almost indispensable. It serves to let 
the teacher groups know of committee 
activities. The editorial column pro- 
vides a legitimate place for comments 
on promising techniques or developing 
policy. It is an excellent vehicle of in- 
formation concerning large proposals 
such as a city-wide health drive or a 
centennial celebration. 

Attendance at workshops can be 
stimulated by preliminary build-up in 
such a-sheet. Another function of a 
news bulletin is that of giving recog- 
nition for work done. Even under the 
most ideal of time provisions, much of 
the work labeled “curriculum develop- 
ment’ or “school improvement” comes 
out of the private time and life of the 
teacher. It is hard work, and it is re- 
warding only when committees feel 
that there are compensating results in 
practice. 


The Pin-Point Procedure 


In this logical progression of cur- 
riculum aids developed first in broad 
outlines, there comes next the produc- 
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tion of teaching aids. Curiously enough, 
however, this logical approach is not 
always the most effective one. The pin- 
point approach of beginning with teach- 
ing aids is sometimes more effective than 
the broad one. For example, teachers 
who would never think of joining a 
group in “principles of curriculum con- 
struction” will join eagerly a group 
working on “audio-visual materials of 
instruction.” Now, audio-visual mate- 
rials are just a specialized way of reach- 
ing improved instruction, so that ma- 
terials in this field have sometimes been 
most effective in causing general im- 
provement. 

Conservation is also a good side-door 
approach to curriculum improvement. 
It is good because there is no body of 
traditional materials and traditional at- 
titudes to be broken down. Teachers 
who would never dream of using the 
community as a basis for language ex- 
periences will take the class out of the 
classroom to study erosion or reforesta- 
tion experiments. They will even let the 
pupils help plan the experiences, per- 
haps because in this area they do not 
feel under compulsion to know all the 
answers. Such illustrations suggest that 
curriculum materials built for use in a 
specific area may be one of the most 
effective ways we have of reaching such 
general goals as more individualized in- 
struction, more democratic procedures, 
and more evaluation in terms of broader 
objectives. 


Community Clues to Production 

Just as new teaching techniques or 
new “subject” areas have been the occa- 
sion for producing outstanding ‘mate- 
rials, so, too, local events and circum- 
stances have also been the starting point 
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of curriculum materials with broad im- 
plications. For example, Wisconsin 
schools are in 1947-48 placing much 
emphasis upon local and state history 
and development in preparation for 
the Wisconsin Centennial of 1948. Pre- 
liminary emphasis by means of articles 
in the state Journal of Education, the 
Curriculum Co-Worker, and summer 
workshops has insured wide participa- 
tion. Resource units will be widely used 
as a means of making special committee 
research and planning available to all 
teachers. These resource units are usu- 
ally developed from a nucleus of ex- 
perience. People who have helped to 
plan local centennials are placed on the 
state committees. They not only share 
ideas and experiences, but their i imagi- 
nations are stimulated and .ideas begin 
to flow. The cooperative result is usu- 
ally much better than the sum of the 
individual contributions. Summer work- 
shops have proved to be most useful in 
providing time, freedom, materials, and 
expert assistance for committees work- 
ing on resource units. 

All sorts of local starting points may 
be followed. For example, in certain 
parts of Connecticut or North Carolina, 
there is an author behind every bush or 
rock. We may be sure that a literary 
interest started through a local author 
will not end there. The by-product 
aspect of local curriculum building 
should receive careful study. One of 
the Wisconsin Centennial resource units 
capitalizes on the extremely varied na- 
tional backgrounds of the state’s peo- 
ple. This resource unit, “Know your 
Wisconsin, An Intercultural Approach” 
should be useful not only because it is a 
rich reservoir of materials and ideas 
about the state, but also because it car- 
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ries along a central idea-theme appro- 
priate and needed in the state-com- 
munity. 


The Specific As the Starting Point 

In addition to carrying a secondary 
theme, the resource unit may also be the 
vehicle of ideas about improvement of 
technique. A general discussion of 
pupil-teacher planning will leave most 
teachers cold, but planning a visit to 
the court house for centennial records 
is something they want to know. Plan- 
ning science experiences for the sixth 
grade faces many a teacher. Can we 
help these teachers? Can we help them 
—not by saying, “Take leaves—leaves in 
autumn, in winter, and in spring”—but 
by helping them plan? Can we help 
them recognize an “interest” when it 
appears? Can we help them evaluate its 
group and social usefulness? Can we 
help them move from the event or fact 
to its principle? Can we say that the 
development of curricular material 
which begins with a specific teaching 
problem and moves to general prin- 
ciples is one that offers .us some chance 
for usefulness? 


Decrease in Volume 

In form, curriculum materials until 
recently resembled a bound volume of 
the Manhattan Telephone Directory. 
Now, however, they come closer in 
size, if not in usefulness, to the tele- 
phone books of Emporia, Kansas, or 
even Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Two factors have, in the main, in- 
fluenced the change. One is a feeling 
that it is better to treat a single subject 
in a single publication. We are no 
longer trying to put all we know about 
the elementary or the secondary school 
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between two covers, At a given time, 
the teacher doesn’t want to know all 
about the elementary school child or 
all about the elementary school pro- 
gram. Today she may need to know 
what there is to know about left- 
handedness, and tomorrow her needs 
may center about finding aviation ma- 
terials for sixth graders whose reading 
abilities range from third grade to high 
school. Supervisors say that it is easier 
to use a single-subject pamphlet in 
working with groups of teachers. 

The second factor is related to our 
increasing recognition of the mechanics 
that make a publication readable. We 
are learning that it should fit the hand 
as to size, should be easily legible, and 
should please the spirit by its attractive- 
ness. It is heartbreaking that by virtue 
of their having larger amounts of 
money to spend, manufacturers, im- 
porters, and organized commercial 
groups can produce more attractive 
curriculum materials for school use than 
we can. But if the resources of four- 
color printing are denied us, we are at 
least learning to make the most of ex- 
periments in readability, large type, 
white space, and a professional knowl- 
edge of the relation of our materials 
to our job. 


A Two-Way Production Line 


We are meeting some of our own 
needs, then, with cooperatively pro- 
duced, single-subject, small publications 
which spring from practice and go 
back into practice. We need, however, 
to have increased financial support for 
curriculum programs and a greater 
willingness on the part of boards of 
education and administrators to re- 
lease teachers from their classrooms 
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for this production service. We need, 
too, to give greater attention to the 
helpful suggestions from lay groups. 
Although we are using our own 
professional people to produce materials 
which are having a notable effect on 
school programs, we need the technical 
helps from experts who are in the field 
of educational research. These helps, of 
course, should be so written that they 
have meaning for the tremendous audi- 


ence of eight hundred thousand public 
school teachers in service. Too many ~ 
of our technical helps have been written 
in the curiously unreal style of a pre- 
service college text. 

Let these experts help us find out the 
best ways of capitalizing on good school 
practice and good school theory. A 
renaissance of in-service materials might 
go a long way toward accelerating the 
improvement of our schools. 


What 34 a Curriculum Laborator»y?— 


FRANCIS L. DRAG 


Francis L. Drag, director of curriculum in the San Diego County public 
schools, draws on his own study of curriculum laboratories' in describ- 
ing present practices in their establishment and use. In this brief review 
Mr. Drag also indicates needs and valuable guides to the establishment 


of working curriculum laboratories. 


THE MODERN CONCEPT of the 
curriculum laboratory, its purpose, and 
consequently its form and function, is 
the result of an evolutionary process 
which parallels trends in curriculum ac- 
tivity in the nation. Its history may be 
traced in four more or less overlapping 
steps which emerged during the early 
part of the century. 

For example, in 1924 a Bureau of 
Elementary Curriculum Research was 
established at Columbia University for 
the purpose of formulating core and 
type curriculums for schools, formulat- 
ing principles for adapting curriculums 





1 Curriculum Laboratories in the United States, 
an unpublished doctoral dissertation at Stanford 
University, December, 1946. 
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for local needs, answering questions 
from the field regarding curriculums, 
cooperating with efforts at reorganizing 
curriculums by the various school sys- 
tems in the nation, and determining 
more scientific means for experimenta- 
tion in the field of curriculum develop- 
ment. At a later date, about 1929, the 
literature reported the advent of the 
“Curriculum Laboratory.” At this time 
the name of the Bureau was changed 
to that of Curriculum Laboratory, the 
primary purposes of which were (1) to 
gather courses of study and curriculum 
materials from school systems, (2) to 
promote scientific, “test-tube,” analysis 
by experts, and (3) to report the re- 
sults of such studies to curriculum 
makers. 
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As other educational systems engaged 
‘in curriculum laboratory activities, a 
third trend emerged as the function 
became less that of analysis but rather 
one of production and utilization of 
curriculum materials under the direction 
of curriculum leaders. A fourth, al- 
though not clearly defined aspect of this 
evolutionary process may be con- 
sidered a synthesis of the three trends 
stated above. It includes the element of 
participation by a much larger per- 
centage of teachers and of curriculum 
builders engaged not only in the study 
of research and the building of cur- 
riculum ‘guides, but also in the experi- 
mentation and manipulation of the 
media, aids, and techniques to be 
actually used with children in learn- 
ing situations. 


Increase Reveals Awareness of Need 


In 1945 a comprehensive study was 
undertaken to determine the prevailing 
practices with regard to organization, 
housing, resources, and functions of 
curriculum laboratories and to offer 
suggestions which might serve all types 
of school systems and institutions of 
higher education in the organization, 
development, and operation of curric- 
ulum laboratories in integral relation- 
ship to their curriculum programs, 

Data was gathered during the first 
six months of 1945 from three sources. 
An inquiry was sent to heads of 3,130 
school systems and educational institu- 
tions, including counties, cities, colleges 
and universities, and state departments 
of education. Personal visits were made 
to thirty-three localities in fourteen 
states and considerable correspondence 
was undertaken in following up the in- 
quiry and the visitations. 
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Three hundred fifty-three curriculum 
laboratories were reported by the 1,436 
replies to the original request, as con- 
trasted with 107 reported in 1938.* 
Fifty-one of these were reported by 
county school systems (county systems 
were not included in Leary’s study), 
145 by institutions of higher educa- 
tion, 135 by city school systems, and 
22 by state or territorial departments 
of education, The expression of the 
need for curriculum laboratory service 
by 236 school systems or institutions 
of higher education responding to the 
inquiry but reporting no laboratory of 
their own, is a further indication of the 
trend in the development of such 
services. 

The growth of curriculum labora- 
tories has been definitely on the 
ascendancy during the last two decades 
in spite of the fact that all types of 
school systems in the nation have 
operated under duress almost continu- 
ously since 1930 because of the depres- 
sion and the recent world war. The rate 
of growth of curriculum laboratories 
has been accelerated since 1935, espe- 
cially during the first half of the pres- 
ent decade, as is indicated by the fact 
that during each of the years—1gqo, 
1942, 1943, and 1944—more labora- 
tories were reported established than 
during any previous twelve month 
period. 


Organization Parallels Evolving Concepts 
The curriculum laboratory movement 

has undergone, during the last fifteen 

to twenty years, a definite evolution. 





2 Bernice E. Leary, Cufriculum Laboratories and 
Divisions, Bulletin 1938, No. 7, Office of Education, 
United States Department of Interior. Washington: 


1938. Pp. 33. 
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This process has paralleled curriculum 
development in the nation from the 
early efforts to build system-wide 
courses of study, through curriculum 
committees working with curriculum 
specialists, to the more recent trend 
toward teacher participation in work- 
shop and group planning activities in 
curriculum development. The present 
tendency in the organization of cur- 
riculum laboratories is closely related to 
(1) an increasing recognition by educa- 
tors of the importance of teacher par- 
ticipation in curriculum development, 
(2) a growing recognition of the need 
for the use of democratic techniques in 
school administration, supervision, and 
in curriculum study; (3) a greater 
recognition of and emphasis on the 
social aspects of education; and (4) a 
recognition of the need for an integra- 
tive approach to the curriculum. 


Personnel Is a Major Problem 


The curriculum laboratories studied 
have an average of from one to two 
professional staff members, including 
full-time and part-time workers. Per- 
sons assigned to the curriculum labora- 
tory often have additional responsibili- 
ties in other areas of educational service. 
In all too many instances there exists 
the practice of giving individuals who 
perform important curriculum labora- 
tory services other assignments which 
demand prior claim to their time. This 
is a problem which will be resolved 
only when curriculum laboratory func- 
tions become accepted as have those of 
the school library. 


Adequate Physical Facilities Are Necessary 


Housing facilities provided for cur- 
riculum -laboratories are to be found in 
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administrative offices, in special rooms 
or buildings, in a combination of ad- 
ministrative offices and library, and in 
the library itself. Among the special 
types of rooms provided are conference 
rooms, library rooms, work rooms, of- 
fices for professional personnel, dupli- 
cating rooms, secretarial rooms, supply 
rooms, and shipping rooms. 

The resource leaders, the curriculum 
materials, the equipment, and the facili- 
ties of curriculum laboratories are, for 
the most part, inadequately housed. 
When housing is located in the admin- 
istrative and instructional offices and 
in library rooms; when single rooms 
must be used for conferences, produc- 
tion activities, research, materials stor- 


age, and workshops; and when materials 
must be kept in one general location, 
professional workers in another, and 
production facilities in a third; it is to 
be readily concluded that curriculum 


development is seriously handicapped. 

For efficient curriculum service the 
curriculum laboratory should be housed 
in special rooms designed for the pur- 
pose. All curriculum service which in 
any way involves professional or cleri- 
cal staff, curriculum materials, or 
facilities in the curriculum laboratory, 
should be channeled through the labora- 
tory and therefore must be provided 
for through adequate housing. All 
rooms—materials rooms, conference 
rooms, workshops, offices for profes- 
sional staff, production rooms, and 
shipping rooms—should be clustered as 
a curriculum service unit. 

The curriculum laboratory should be 
easily accessible to the other units of 
the school system which have a direct 
relationship to its service. These include 
the facilities of the library, the audio- 
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visual service, the guidance and research 
service, the special education service, 
and special administrative service. 

The number and size of the rooms 
in the curriculum laboratory will vary 
according to the service responsibilities 
of the department engaged in curric- 
ulum study. When planning quarters 
for the curriculum laboratory, con- 
sideration should be given to provision 
for offices for professional staff mem- 
bers; space for the materials to be 
housed in the laboratory sufficient to 
insure ease of storage and use; space 
for full-time and part-time clerical staff; 
conference rooms to accommodate 
minimum and maximum size groups; 
audio-visual listening and viewing 
rooms; workshop rooms for use of 
staff and teachers engaging in construc- 
tion projects, including fine and indus- 
trial arts, science, and music; and rooms 
for typing, mimeographing, and other 
types of production. - 

It is to be especially emphasized that 
building plans include housing space for 
curriculum laboratory service sufficient 
to meet the present need and the long- 
range anticipated need. Laboratories de- 
signed for limited function often find 
within a short time the demands for 
service far exceeding the capacity of the 
physical facilities provided. 

The study reveals that curriculum 
laboratories, generally speaking, pro- 
vide such equipment as book-shelves, 
file cabinets, chairs, tables, desks, type- 
writers, and mimeographs in numbers 
sufficient to care for the type and num- 
ber of services which can be offered 
subject to limitations resulting from in- 
sufficient floor space, sparseness of 
curriculum materials, and the inade- 
quacy in number of staff members. 
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Materials Reflect Changing Emphases 

The materials provided by curriculum 
faboratories, listed in descending fre- 
quency, include professional books, 
courses of study, periodicals, curriculum 
bulletins, educational pamphlets, text- 
books, standard tests, workbooks, bibli- 
ographies, units, yearbooks, surveys, 
guides, display materials, and resource 
and enrichment materials. Curriculum 
laboratories are generally more ade- 
quately stocked with the traditional ma- 
terials for curriculum building or study 
(professional books and _ periodicals, 
textbooks, units of work, curriculum 
bulletins, and courses of study) than 
with the newer types of materials (com- 
munity resource information, display 
materials, and construction materials). 

These latter types of materials have 
been recently introduced into work- 
shop situations in which teachers are 
given the opportunity to construct and 
create with the same media provided 
children in the classroom. Their lack 
of inclusion in curriculum laboratories 
in quantities equal to the need may re- 
sult from several factors such as a lack 
of space for the proper storage and 
utilization of such materials, the ex- 
istence of a formal educational program 
in which the acquisition of subject mat- 
ter is the dominant learning activity, 
a lag in the planning for curriculum 
development by professional leaders, 
and a corresponding lag in teacher par- 
ticipation in curriculum development. 
It is heartening to note that increasingly 
curriculum laboratories are recogniz- 
ing the importance of display types of 
materials such as_ pictures, models, 
museum objects, charts, and graphs. 

Suggestions in the selection of ma- 
terials for curriculum laboratories, as 
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gleaned from the study, would include: 
(1) inclusion of materials based on qual- 
ity and not quantity; (2) constant eval- 
uation of materials in terms of relevancy 
to teacher needs, with provision for dis- 
carding useless materials; (3) balance 
in the types of materials provided, tak- 
ing care to avoid indiscriminate stock- 
ing of certain of the*more accessible 
materials such as courses of study, 
guides, and bulletins; (4) provision for 
the use of materials related to auditory 
and visual education; (5) source ma- 
terials on the local environment and its 
culture; (6) source materials on the 
basis of human needs such as food, 
clothing, shelter, transportation, educa- 
tion, government, recreation, health, 
and the aesthetic arts; and (7) materials 
and equipment for construction and ex- 
perimentation including wood, paper, 
metal, clay, paint, tools, and many 
types of science supplies. , 


Cataloguing Promotes Efficient Use 


Curriculum laboratory materials are 
frequently inadequately catalogued be- 
cause of insufficient personnel and be- 
cause of lack of technical knowledge 
of cataloguing procedures. Generally, 
where materials are in charge of a li- 
brarian, the cataloguing system is much 
more complete than otherwise. 

It is recognized that there is a degree 
of uniqueness in each curriculum labor- 
atory situation, and in this respect spe- 
cial classification and cataloguing sys- 
tems should be devised to fit the peculiar 
functions of the laboratory. Large 
laboratories might well provide the full- 
time service of a trained librarian; small 
laboratories should consult a librarian 
in setting up classification and catalogu- 
ing systems. Simplicity of organization 
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and ease of use are to be regarded as 
fundamental. Complex, involved, and 
weighty systems stifle use, entail a dis- 
proportionate expenditure of time, and 
involve an unjustifiable expenditure of 
the budget. 


Functions Are Many and Varied 


In general, curriculum laboratories 
serve: (1) as laboratories where cur- 
riculum planning is engaged in by in- 
dividuals and groups under professional 
leadership; (2) as centers for staff use 
in directing curriculum development; 
and (3) as storehouses for curriculum 
materials and dispersal centers for ma- 
terials to be used by groups in other 
localities. Laboratories may serve one 
or more or any combination of these 
functions. 

The specific activities carried on in 
curriculum laboratories are reported 
under thirteen major headings. These 
are, in the order of frequency, curric- 
ulum construction and revision; advis- 
ing and directing curriculum work; 
improving instruction; collecting and 
assembling curriculum materials; pro- 
ducing and/or publishing curriculum 
materials; research and experimentation; 
investigating problems of the curric- 
ulum; sending, selling, and otherwise 
distributing curriculum materials; offer- 
ing courses in the curriculum; sponsor- 
ing curriculum conferences; serving as 
a purchasing agency; editing and re- 
viewing curriculum materials; and 
administrative functions. 


Modern School Programs Provide the Guides 

The modern curriculum is much more 
flexible than formerly, is confined much 
less to a single type of teaching ma- 
terial, the textbook, and has extended 
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beyond the four walls of the school and 
the material immediately at hand to in- 
clude. widespread use of community 
resources. It involves the use of many 
types of resource materials, teaching 
materials, reading and reference ma- 
terials, visual and auditory aids, as well 
as materials for manipulation and con- 
struction, It is evident that this type of 
curriculum endeavor requires continu- 
ous growth in service if teachers are to 
cope with constantly arising problems, 
if they are to be prepared to set new 
educational goals, and if they are to 
provide more socially significant educa- 


Me Instructional Serwice Center 


The ways and means of establishing 
“curriculum laboratories” are discussed by Alice H. Hayden, director 





tional experiences for boys and girls. 

This ‘movement in curriculum de- 
velopment gives rise to the establish- 
ment of the curriculum laboratory as 
a means for implementing the program. 
It is an essential part of the modern 
curriculum, and, if operated at its best, 
will go far in giving teachers a means 
for developing ‘dynamic philosophies, 
based upon a constant acquaintance 
with current problems and a forward 
looking viewpoint which recognizes the 
fact that in no institution of society is 
change more important and necessary 
than in education. 
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“instructional service centers” or 


of educational research, University of Washington, Seattle. Miss 
Hayden discusses problems of organization, provision of service, and 
personnel in terms adaptable to all schools regardless of size, nature, 
or locale. Those interested in giving teachers aid in the field of materials 


MUCH HAS BEEN SAID and written 
about instructional materials, but the de- 
gree to which these materials are used 
effectively in the classroom is in large 
measure dependent upon the type said 
amount of service available with the 
instructional materials. Mere provision 
of teaching aids is no guarantee of ef- 
fective utilization in the classroom. 
Actually, most teachers have access to 
many more fine teaching materials than 
they use, What then, are some of the 
reasons why teachers aren’t making 
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better use of these aids? Stated briefly, 
the principal causes are: 


The teacher not know what is 
available. 
The room facilities may not permit the 
use of some types of auditory or projected 
materials. 

The procedure necessary to obtain equip- 
ment and materials may be too involved 
and time-consuming. 

Certain materials may have to be scheduled 
so far in advance that the teacher cannot 
always tell whether the group will have 
reached or gone beyond the point where 


may 
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the material would best fit into the work 
of the class. 

The teacher may not know how to 
operate certain types of equipment and 
may be afraid of damaging equipment or 
materials. 

Contacting and surveying local industries, 
points of historical interest and other 
community sources of educational value, 
and arranging for field trips may involve 
too much teacher time and work. 

Some teachers may be reluctant to try 
new devices and techniques. 

The teacher may consider the physical 
energy required to obtain and transport 
various materials and so-called “portable” 
equipment to the classroom “not worth 
the effort.” 

The school may not provide the en- 
couragement and leadership necessary to 
stimulate teachers to try to improve in- 
struction. 


Although these problems may loom 
large, they are not insurmountable. 
Many school systems and school dis- 
tricts have already established instruc- 
tional material bureaus or centers in 
order to centralize teaching aids and 
equipment so these may be more readily 
available to all teachers. A few of these 
bureaus have supplied instructional serv- 
ice to teachers along with their other 
wares, but in most instances the major 
emphasis has been on equipment and 
materials rather than on service. 

The suggestion offered here is that all 
school systems, small or large, consider 
the idea of emphasizing instructional 
service to accompany readily accessible 
materials and equipment. Requisite, of 
course, to any functioning service pro- 
gram is the school philosophy that all 
staff members—administrators, teachers, 
and specialists—are working toward one 
goal—to help boys and girls attain the 
skills, processes, and attitudes which will 
permit them to lead richer, healthier, 
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happier, more peaceful, and more use- 
ful lives. 


What Is Instructional Service? 


The most important contribution of 
an instructional service center is its func- 
tion of helping teachers to help them- 
selves. The center can do this through 
a number of channels such as: 


Providing information relative to materials 
and equipment available. 

Suggesting criteria for the selection and 
evaluation of different types of materials. 
Helping teachers to correlate instructional 
activities. 

Assisting teachers in working out special 
teaching problems. 

Suggesting techniques and methods for 
most effective utilization of materials. 
Offering instruction on the operation of 
new equipment. 

Facilitating ordering and scheduling of 
special materials and equipment. 
Suggesting pertinent professional studies 
and‘ articles relative to the improvement 
of instruction. 

Motivating teachers by giving them help 
and encouragement in their work. This 
may sometimes be accomplished through 
conferences, institutes, and in-service pro- 
grams. 

Providing demonstrations of new 
terials and equipment. 

Encouraging teachers to make suggestions 
regarding special application of materials 
and equipment to their particular grade 
level or subject-matter area. 

Giving recognition to superior teaching 
and providing opportunities for exchange 
of information among teachers through 
group or committee activities. 


ma- 


Why Is Such Service Desirable? 


The distribution of work so that 
trained individuals may spend time and 
effort to help the teacher do a better 
job in the classroom is predicated on the 
idea of efficiency and in no way implies 
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that teachers are incapable of ferreting 
out their own materials, arranging for 
their use, and utilizing them in class 
work. The object of the instructional 
service program is to make the class- 
room teacher more resourceful and to 
help her improve instruction. 

The sources of materials are abun- 
dant, the diversity is great. The prob- 
lem of measuring materials against 
reasonable criteria for the selection of 
printed materials, audio-visual materials, 
and direct experiences entails more 
work and attention to detail than most 
teachers can add to their already full 
teaching loads. 

Beginning teachers or teachers who 
have been out of service for a consider- 
able period may be particularly desirous 
of obtaining help in the development of 
their units of work and in learning about 
materials and techniques which will help 
them do a better teaching job. Such 
individuals have great potentialities and 
with encouragement and help may de- 
velop into strong teachers who will 
serve the profession well. Far too little 
guidance has been given to beginning 
teachers in most school systems. This is 
undoubtedly one of the reasons why 
many young teachers leave the profes- 
sion after a short trial period. Had there 
been a specific plan of service to assist 
these teachers and to help them become 
oriented to their work, they might have 
found teaching a happier occupation 
and might have remained in the profes- 
sion. 

No one questions the fact that our 
libraries are much more valuable to us 
because of the service of our librarians. 
Most of us who use the library to any 
extent realize how many services are 
available to us through these specialists 
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and how their guidance helps us to 
utilize printed materials to _ better 
advantage. 


How Can the Service Be Made Available 
to Teachers? 

The pattern for providing instruc- 
tional service to teachers will vary con- 
siderably according to the size of the 
school system and the special qualifica- 
tions of the administrative and teaching 
personnel. One thing, however, is para- 
mount. There must be coordination of 
all the instructional services available 
to teachers, Curriculum directors, li- 
brarians, audio-visual directors, and 
other specialists must work together to 
provide the best service possible. Lack 
of coordination represents inefficient 
use of special assistance and may re- 
sult in misunderstandings and duplica- 
tion of effort. 

Even in small schools where respon- 
sibilities for the library and audio-visual 
materials need to be allocated as part 
of regular teachers’ loads, it is essential 
to have close cooperation on the part 
of these teachers to insure coordination 
of the service program. 

Any school program needs the whole- 
hearted support of the administration. 
Bulletins, faculty meetings, in-service 
programs, workshops, conferences, and 
institutes can give information about 
and impetus to the instructional service 
program. Wherever possible, meetings 
should be arranged for on school time. 

Workshop space for the operation of 
such a program is also necessary. Teach- 
ers should be able to work individually 
or in groups with materials and equip- 
ment. The atmosphere of the instruc- 
tional service center should be pleasant 
and should invite good work habits. 
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School administrators should make 
the purpose and function of the instruc- 
tional service center clear to all their 
staff members and should urge teachers 
to take advantage of the excellent serv- 
ices provided for them. Administrators 
should be as concerned about teacher 
growth as about student growth for the 
two are in many ways reciprocal. 


Who Should Render Instructional Service? 
The administrative pattern for provid- 
ing instructional service may vary con- 
siderably according to the size of the 
school system and its needs. In any case, 
assignment of specific responsibilities for 
the work seems to be highly desirable. 
Some school systems have an assistant 
superintendent in charge of instruction. 
Specialists such as directors of excur- 
sions and audio-visual materials and li- 
brarians work directly with him in 
making the program function. 

In smaller schools, a committee made 
up of all who contribute to the service 
program may function with a chairman 
selected from their own group or with 
an administrator acting as chairman. 

But no matter what pattern is estab- 
lished for the operation of the program, 
it is essential that all those working in 
it approach their task understanding 
the basic principle that has been advo- 
cated for all teaching—start at the level 
of the individual with whom you are 
working. The training, experience, and 
background of teachers vary markedly. 
If we would help teachers to help them- 
selves, we must begin where we find 
them and assist them in progressing 
from that point. 

Such work requires sympathetic un- 
derstanding on the part of: the service 
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personnel. There are those who say 
that such service should be divorced 
from supervision in order to encourage 
teachers to seek assistance more freely. 
The teacher attitude toward supervi- 
sion is important. It should not deter 
teachers from obtaining assistance which 
they need. Each school district needs to 
consider this problem in the light of its 
own situation. Properly administered, 
good supervision is service of a high 
type; but if poor supervision has 
created a bad impression in the minds 
of teachers, it should be stressed that 
the service program is not supervisory 
in nature. 

The personnel engaged in instruc- 
tional service should possess qualities of 
leadership and understanding. They 
need specialized knowledge about their 
particular work and they should have 
had practical teaching experience so 
they will be better able to understand 
the problems classroom teachers face. 
They should be neither too aggressive 
nor too retiring. Their personalities 
should be pleasant, their judgment good, 
and their patience abundant. In addi- 
tion to all these factors, they need to 
be resourceful and enthusiastic, and to 
possess an aptitude for hard work and 
the ability to get along with people. 
Combine all these qualities with a good 
sense of humor and you have the master 
teachers who can really make a service 
program function. 

Did a voice echo—“but where are 
you going to find such people?” To 
such we reply, “We’ve got more of 
them in the teaching profession than 
most people suppose and with good 
instructional service programs we can 
develop more.” 
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Are You Ready to. Teach? _ 


THELMA THORNE 


A knowledge of all the resources at our disposal, planning to insure 
their readiness for use, and adaptation to needs of learners are three 
of the guides to use of materials in this article by Thelma Thorne, as- 
sistant professor of Home Economics Education at Washington State 
College, Pullman. Miss Thorne gives practical suggestions for the 
guidance of supervisors, in their capacity as resource persons, and 
classroom teachers as they work directly with children. 


A BUSY TEACHER dashed into the 
faculty rest room one spring day, dug 
around in her locker for a minute, evi- 
dently without success, and looked 
hopelessly around the room. As she 
hurried out the door she called back, 
“I’ve lost something somewhere.” Is 
that your state of mind when you start 
to assemble the teaching materials for 
a class? If it is, why not try five simple 
rules which, if followed, will help keep 
materials available when they are 
needed. 
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Organization for Availability 
A continual evaluation of materials 
on hand plus the ability to discard those 
which are no longer useful. Ask your- 
self the following questions about each 
piece of teaching material before mak- 
ing it a part of your permanent file. 
e Is it simple enough to be compre- 
hensible? 
e Is it attractive and thrilling enough 
to attract attention? 
e Does it provide for all possible re- 
lated learnings? 
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e If it is for bulletin board use 1s it 
visible from a distance? 

e Does it set worthwhile standards? 

e Is the information correct and clear? 


Are you a good discarder? One 
teacher who makes use of a variety of 
teaching materials makes it a practice 
to go through her files every quarter 
and discard those items which have 
fallen into misuse. Make a note on the 
back of each piece of material indicat- 
ing date of use, purpose served, and 
suggestions for future use. Don’t be a 
hoarder! Keep your files active. 

A simple filing system plus a deter- 
mination to file each new piece of ma- 
terial as soon as it arrives. A good filing 
system expedites assembling of ma- 
terials for a lesson and makes it possible 
for children to use materials and re- 
turn them to their right place. News- 
paper and magazine clippings which are 
to be used only a few times may be filed 
in large flapless envelopes made of 
butcher paper or in manila folders. 
More permanent articles should be 
mounted on butcher paper-or colored 
paper and then filed in folders. Loose 
leaf folders marked with the index 
color of the main division, i. e., orange, 
indicating housing, and the name of the 
subdivision as “Zoning,” protect bulle- 
tins and make them easily accessible. 

Adequate bulletin board and display 
space plus a resolution to change the 
exhibit as soon as it has served its pur- 
pose. Are your bulletin boards “blind 
spots” with stagnant exhibits? Do pupils 
use the bulletin boards and other dis- 
play areas as a medium through which 
they may share their ideas with other 
members of the class? Don’t let lack 
of display space deprive pupils of this 
valuable experience. Cover sections of 
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slate in the blackboard with celotex or 
nail squares of celotex or cork to cup- 
board doors for bulletin boards. Mov- 
able screens made of wood veneer give 
reversible bulletin space. For a roll 
away display area replace the fabric of 
an old window blind with monk’s cloth. 
This may be fastened to the top of the 
blackboard and rolled up when not 
in use. 


Easily accessible storage space plus 
the perserverance to return materials to 
their right place when they are no 
longer in use. Bulletins in folders, as 
described above, store successfully on 
book shelves. Incidentally, twelve-inch 
boards nicely finished plus a few at- 
tractive bricks make very usable book- 
shelves. Apple crates, orange crates, or 
paper cartons painted a happy color 
make splendid filing cases. The storage 
of posters is always a problem. Shallow 
flat drawers work very well for the 
limp variety. The stiffer posters may 
be hung in a cupboard from which the 
shelves have been removed. The posters 
hang from ordinary coat hangers sus- 
pended from a pole which runs length- 
wise of the cupboard. They are fastened 
to the hangers with clothes pins. 

Constant alertness for new ideas plus 
the resourcefulness to use them in new 
situations. Have you a “suggestions 
file?” When you see an interesting bul- 
letin board or exhibit make a sketch 
of it and write a brief description on 
a 3” x 5” card. Slip this in your file to 
await the day when you and your stu- 
dents need an idea. Did an idea for a 
geography lesson pop into your mind 
as you stood on the rim of Crater Lake 
this summer? Make a note of it for 
your file. That anecdote grandmother 
told about the Indians and the cornmeal 
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mush—don’t trust your memory, put it 


in the file. Then there are the case sit- 
uations such as Miss Brown used in 
discussing office conduct with her busi- 
ness practice class. Details of such ex- 
periences are apt to fade from memory 
over a period of time. Record such 
situations on cards for future reference 
as soon after they occur as possible. 
Every teacher will find anecdotal 
records of case situations pertinent to 
her field excellent resource material. 


Planning to Insure Readiness 


“You have the cutest ideas!” ex- 
claimed Shirley, unable to restrain her 
enthusiasm longer. Miss Allison teas- 
ingly responded, “So you are inter- 
ested?” as she flashed a quick smile at 
the enthusiastic youngster, The ninth 
grade girls had been skeptical the day 
Lefevre when she suggested a lesson on 
laundering in relation to good groom- 
ing. Now they were all attention and 
eagerly asking to bring some of their 
own garments to school to work on the 
next day. What had caused the change? 

Let’s look back for a moment at Miss 
Allison’s planning and preparation. It 
began the day she met her pupils. It con- 
tinued as she visited them in their homes 
and guided them in experiences at school. 

Preparation for this lesson began 
when she purposely purchased a 
knitted slip and a satin slip and gave 
them equal wear and care. It began 
when she kept these articles in a state 
of repair so that they might be used 
immediately for teaching purposes. The 
art teacher who experiments with screen 
printing in her leisure time and saves 
examples of her efforts for teaching 
purposes is exemplifying the same de- 
gree of readiness. 
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Looking about You 


Are you aware of the resources 
which are available to you and your 
pupils. Look at the homes of your 
pupils. Look around the school room. 
Look out your window. What vital 
experiences are available within view of 
the school? As I iook out my window 
I see a small nursery. Nearby a village 
of pre-fab houses shows evidences of 
social planning. On the brow of the 
next hill the skeleton of a new build- 
ing is silhouetted against the sky. 
Teaching resources? Yes. The young 
biologist may find the forest in the 
nursery while the future farmer studies 
at first hand the problem of soil ero- 
sion. Industrial arts and mathematics 
classes will find challenging problems 
in the house which is being built—all 
within eyesight of the school. 


Capitalizing on Interests 


Do you seize each opportunity to use 
community resources as teaching ma- 
terials by building on pupil needs and 
interests? During a discussion in an 
English class a question was raised con- 
cerning airplanes. The stimulating dis- 
cussién which followed indicated that 
the entire class would be interested in 
pursuing the subject further. In mak- 
ing tentative plans for this class the 
teacher had planned for letter writing 
and oral expression experiences. Quick 
to see, in the airplane problem, the 
possibility of guiding pupils in an ex- 
perience which was vital to them, she 
helped them define their problem and 
make plans for solving it. 

The class divided itself into groups 
according to their interests. One group 
made the arrangements for a trip to the 
local airport, another group invited a 
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well-known pilot to speak to the class. 
A number of the girls were interested 
in the possibility of becoming air 
hostesses. They corresponded with 
some of the large airlines and several 
hospitals to secure the needed informa- 
tion. Their final project was to present, 
during a vocations week, a film featur- 
ing the work of the air hostess. During 
the course of this experience numerous 
letters were written, a series of articles 
was planned and written for the local 
paper, several students had the oppor- 
tunity to introduce speakers, towns- 
people were interviewed, a digest of 
current literature on airplanes was 
written, and pupils learned to discover 
and use resource materials to solve their 
problems. 


Making Your Own Materials 

But community resources must be 
supplemented by materials collected or 
prepared by pupils and teacher. One 


elementary school teacher returned 
from a vacation at a southern beach 
with a new book in which the life of 
three little scallops and their friends 
was described. She had collected shells 
to represent the scallops and examples 
of all the sea life portrayed in the story. 
The children in a midwestern town had 
their first real glimpse of the sea when 
they reconstructed the scene in the 
story with the sea life and sand which 
the teacher brought to them. 

Pupils, too, should have an active 
share in developing teaching materials. 
A class in business English set their 
own standards for writing a business 
letter by making an evaluation scale 
using the letters that were written by 
various members of the class—ranging 
from the poorest to the best. Perhaps 
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one of the best ways for pupils working 
together in groups to share their find- 
ings with the remainder of the class is 
by means of posters—some to be kept 
on file. 


Achieving Varied Learning 

Teaching materials may be used to 
enrich pupil experience in many ways, 
one of which is to interest a group in 
immediate learning. Miss Allison was 
able to do this in the laundry lesson by 
using actual garments to show pupils 
how to make their own clothing more 
attractive. Another teacher found in- 
terest ran high in her office practice 
class when they considered real prob- 
lems which the group had seen in a 
business situation. 

A most important use of teaching 
materials is to give information needed 
for the solution of a problem—to help 
perfect a skill, to show a technique, and 
to set standards of work. Miss Allison, 
in her laundering demonstration, was 
giving pupils the information needed 
to solve their own problems. She 
demonstrated several techniques of 
work, as in the instance of mending the 
slip, and helped students set their own 
standards through the illustration of 
the patches on the two blouses. When 
students brought their own garments to 
school for repair the following day, 
samples showing the steps in patching 
a garment helped them perfect this skill. 

To broaden the scope of learning by 
calling attention to new applications is 
a third use for teaching materials. The 
pupil who is led to discover and solve 
geometrical problems in many phases 
of living will see the practicability of 
his work and will continue to use it 
throughout his life. 
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A fourth use of teaching materials is 
to develop a wider range of interest or 
to arouse interest in new work. An 
exhibit of containers with false bot- 
toms, abnormally thick glass, and mis- 
leading shapes, aroused the interest of 
a class in economics and led them to 
make a careful study of all types of 
fraudulent practices in merchandising. 


Having the Tools Ready 

Are you ready to guide children in 
needful learning experiences when you 
have utilized the resources available in 
the school and community? Are you 





ready when you see the practical rela- 
tionships between the problem at hand 
and these resources? Are you ready 
when your teaching «materials are 
sorted, filed, and stored in a convenient 

lace in constant readiness for use? 
No! Not until you have inspired and 
guided pupils to participate in build- 
ing and using the materials file are you 
truly ready. 

A teacher is not a showman sup- 
ported by artificial props. A teacher is 
an observer and guide of children, lead- 
ing them to the solution of problems. 
Teaching materials are the tools. 





HELEN F. OLSCN 


In an overview of materials of instruction we oftentimes overlook the 
personnel with whom we work. Helen F. Olson, head of the English 
Department, Queen Anne High School in Seattle, looks at these human 
materials from the standpoint of the resources within an individual 
classroom. She analyzes the things that children have to bring to a 
situation in terms of providing better learning environments for them. 


I AM A LITTLE WEARY of the 
long arguments regarding which group 
of children should have the greatest 
attention. Is it more important to keep 
the mentally unfit and emotionally un- 
balanced out of the jails, insane asylums, 
and other institutions? Is the primary 
obligation to the unusually gifted child? 
Shall I teach the “average” child—who- 
ever that may be—ignoring apathetic 
Sally because she is a little ‘ ‘queer” any- 
how and brilliant George because he 
shows incipient signs of becoming a 
selfish and ruthless man? 

Or is it my responsibility to make 
the range of my content and method 
such that it will serve all the young 
citizens under my guidance? If I answer 
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yes to the last question, I am accepting 
a difficult role. Teaching everyone the 
same body of subject matter and failing 
him if he doesn’t learn it is easy. Direct- 
ing teaching toward a certain group 
and letting the rest of the students take 
care of themselves is a fairly simple 
matter. 


A Cross Section of Material 

There is an infinite variety in the 
microcosm which is an average class- 
room. One senior English class of 
twenty-five, for instance, contains the 
following variations. A boy, son of a 
well-known surgeon, is himself plan- 
ning to be a doctor. He is alert, able, 
interested in medicine and all that per- 
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tains to it but a little blasé about other 
important phases of living. Already, at 
barely eighteen, he is too specialized in 
his interests. In the class is a girl, Sue, 
who is concerned primarily with social 
contacts. Sue is charming, friendly, and 
superficial. Ann, on the other hand, i 
emotionally unbalanced. Poor back- 
ground and unhappy childhood experi- 
ences have united to make her different 
from the rest of the young people in 
reactions and manner and definitely 
anti-social. Beatrice has somehow man- 
aged to reach senior English without 
ever having had the experience of talk- 
ing before a small group. As a con- 
sequence, she is abnormally shy. 
Charles, whose parents are well-to-do, 
wants training that will prepare him for 
Yale. He is brilliant and selfish. He 
wants all he can get out of the course 
but is impatient about those slower than 
himself. In the same class there is a 
boy who lives in a single room with his 
father and bedridden mother. Whatever 
verbal ability he ever had has long been 
lost through a series of emotional block- 
ings. At age seventeen, he finds his 
success experience in making a poster 
for the classroom bulletin board. 

These are six of the twenty-five stu- 
dents in one classroom. The other nine- 
teen are equally different from one 
another in their needs. Here is the kind 
of cross section of interests, experiences, 
abilities, and ambitions to be found in 
any high-school classroom in the United 
States. Irma completely supports her- 
self. Carole has never earned a dollar 
in her life and allows herself to be 
waited on at home. Henry is gay and 
carefree and friendly and able; Bill is 
quiet, serious, hard-working, and al- 
ways willing to help others. 
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The Most Important Task 


If the aim of secondary school edu- 
cation is to supply these individuals 
with a certain body of information, the 
task of the teacher is simple. He gives 
out the facts, and the class members 
endeavor to grasp and retain them—at 
least until the term test has been taken. 
If they fail to do so, they lose the 
credit and must repeat the course. 

If, however, the responsibility of the 
teacher is to change behavior, to de- 
velop abilities, skills, habits of thinking 
and acting necessary to carry on the 
processes of a w orking democracy— 
then the treatment of the variety of 
personal resources available in any class- 
room is of tremendous and far-reaching 
importance. Fortunately, the time is now 
past when a teacher fails a boy in Eng- 
lish who cannot analyze sentences but 
makes a clear, well-organized talk in 
industrial arts or wins an essay contest 
for social studies. There is still, how- 
ever, far too little use of success ex- 
periences in one course to stimulate 
effort in another. 


Interest Is the Dynamo 


The interests of children can be used 
to further a planned program. There is 
little continuity in a program that is 
developed from day to day according 
to the whims and wishes of children. 
But why not use the interests and en- 
thusiasm of young persons to further 
a program planned for their welfare? 

Why not manage so that the students 
are on the teacher’s side, rather than 
against him? Is it possible to let the 
students in on the goals of a course? 
What are the aims of a course, in terms 
that young people can understand and 
accept? What is the goal for the week? 
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For the unit? For this class period? 
What is the relationship of these im- 
mediate goals to the main purposes of 
the course? What do these aims mean 
in terms of the interests of the class 
members? What is there in the course 
for Charles? For Ann? For Irma? As 
experienced teachers know, merely 
clarifying in one’s own mind the an- 
swers to such questions accomplishes 
much, Discussing and clarifying them 
with the youngsters works wonders. 


Varied Incentives for Learning 


Having established common goals to- 
ward which teacher and pupils are 
marching together, the next step is to 
make the interests of the students work 
to help reach the goals, Here is one ex- 
ample. The teacher is interested in 
having his pupils develop the habit of 
consulting the dictionary as one means 
toward improving oral and written 
vocabularies. He discusses with the class 
the value of vocabulary power in vari- 
ous in-school and out-of-school situa- 
tions. He discovers ways in which some 
of the students have felt the need of 
a more varied vocabulary. He finds that 
George was embarrassed at his lack of 
ideas at the last De Molay meeting. 
Doris found conversing with her boy 
friend’s parents difficult when she went 
to dinner at his house. Paul knows how 
prominently vocabulary figures in the 
entrance test for Yale. Bob found it 
difficult to understand and, therefore, 
to follow the directions given at the air- 
plane plant where he worked during the 
summer vacation. A discussion on the 
use of the dictionary in regard to vocab- 
ulary building is a “natural” in such 
problems. It is agreed that to use a 
dictionary effectively one has to have 
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some understanding of how to use it. 
All this takes time, you say. Yes, it 
does. The way having been prepared, 
however, the week of dictionary study 
becomes a vital experience for all. Each 
pupil has his own individual reason for 
wishing to learn the meaning of 
diacritical marks, punctuation key, main 
and secondary meanings, synonyms, 
antonyms, part-of-speech classifications. 
He shares with the teacher the convic- 
tion that this study is important to the 
goal of the course and also to his own 
purposes. The dictionary is only an ex- 
ample. The same technique can be ap- 
plied to solving a problem in mathe- 
matics, learning the causes of the high 
cost of living, studying the elements of 
matter, making a dress or a table. 


Talent Resources at Hand 

More and more teachers are making 
use of the special talents and experiences 
of the members of the classes they teach. 
If a pupil has been to Europe, perhaps 
his experiences can be used to give him 
a feeling of poise and security as one 
who has contributed something of 
value, to add some useful information 
to the stockpile of the other members, 
or to suggest topics for oral and written 
work. The violinist can discuss the long 
training and self-discipline necessary to 
attain proficiency with this instrument. 
Perhaps he can demonstrate certain 
techniques. The boy who has an 
unusual speaking voice can demon- 
strate the special abilities needed for 
success in radio work, can play and 
discuss some records, can lead a sym- 
posium, perhaps can even assist in 
putting on a radio broadcast. The 
artistic student can supervise the ar- 
rangement of the bulletin board or make 
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illustrative posters useful in connec- 
tion with class work. Utilizing special 
talents in carrying forward a planned 
program vitalizes the class hour with a 
constant exchange of ideas important 
to the pupils and is a force toward 
making the class progress a cooperative 
effort of pupils and teacher. 


Group Enthusiasm Utilized 


The group instinct, the desire to be 
a good leader or a good follower, can 
be used to further a planned program. 
Recently a boy in a senior class was 
telling of the difficulty, last summer, 
of his scout master. The man was un- 
able to keep the respect of the boys 
or to maintain any consistent discipline. 
The seventeen-year-old, who had served 
as assistant in the camp, analyzed the 
matter this way: “Mr. Lee doesn’t un- 
derstand boys. He thought the way to 
handle them was to carry ‘the big stick.’ 
He didn’t see that it was his manner that 
the boys resented. They wanted to be 
trusted to do the right thing and to 
have a part in enforcing the rules of 
the camp.” Another boy was writing 
of the failure of the football coach in 
a nearby school. “The coach was too 
much of a dictator with the squad,” 
wrote the student. “He didn’t give the 
boys credit for wanting to win games. 
He was out to make them win, and 
they didn’t like his attitude.” 

Can more of this group enthusiasm 
be utilized in the classroom? In one city 
high school there are thirty major 
school organizations, about fifty social 
groups of boys and girls, and more 
than a dozen out-of-school organiza- 
tions for high school students in the 
community. Can this desire to work in 
groups and to follow a leader selected 
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from one’s fellows be used to make 
classroom experience more vital? Are 
teachers missing ways to develop citi- 
zenship and losing an opportunity to 
make discipline something imposed by 
the individual and the group? 


Programs for Personal Development 


Democracy succeeds as citizens of 
character, in their own small groups 
and insofar as they can, realize the 
highest development of their own 
potentialities. Life in the classroom is 
ceasing to be a preparation for citizen- 
ship and is becoming increasingly an 
experience in citizenship. Democracy, 
whether in a classroom or in a city or 
in the United States as a whole, does 
not always run smoothly. Inevitably, 
there is clash of will, clash of personal- 
ities all striving toward their goals. 

Inevitably, also, as people of any 
age work together, they come to real- 
ize that the Four Freedoms are attained 
only through acceptance of four re- 
sponsibilities—to respect another’s opin- 
ion even though they despise his point 
of view; to understand and appreciate 
the character-building power of a reli- 
gion different from their own; to work 
actively for peace in community, 
nation, and world; and to strive to 
perfect our economic system to the 
point that all groups in the country 
will have an opportunity to earn their 
fair share of the natiorfs wealth. As 
each member of a group learns to ac- 
cept his responsibilities, he sees that 
only the superior individual will bring 
about a superior society. The educa- 
tional program succeeds as it develops 
to the fullest extent possible the char- 
acter, personality, and abilities of all 
the children served by its program. 
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Life's Problems as 
Teaching Materials 








ELLA CALLISTA CLARK 


= 


The concept of real problem situations as teaching materials has been 
emphasized in other articles in this magazine. Ella Callista Clark, prin- 
cipal of the Atwater Elementary School, Shorewood, Wisconsin, further 
illustrates this concept in her description of how children at the Atwater 
Elementary School deal with their problems. 


“DID YOU SEE that car whiz through 
our driveway just now?” asked a sixth 
grade boy of his companion as they 
approached their school. True to the 
times came the response, “So what?” 

But Tom was seriously concerned. 
“That car could have hurt some of those 
kindergarten children entering the cam- 
pus by the driveway. I’m going to bring 
that matter up at our representative as- 
sembly tomorrow. You know I’m chair- 
man of the Grounds committee.” 


Group Action Eliminates the Hazard 

Accordingly, the next morning when 
the president of the school’s representa- 
tive assembly called for new business 
the matter was presented to the group. 
It consisted of the committee chairmen 
and two elected representatives from 
each room in the building from the first 
grade through the sixth. 

Tom said he felt that it was the respon- 
sibility of the Student-Teacher Associa- 
tion to do something about this drive- 
way hazard. Another child ventured the 
opinion that the group needed more in- 
formation before intelligent action 
could result. She suggested that they 
investigate the matter further and also 
talk it over in each home room, bring- 
ing to a later representative assembly 
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the thinking of everyone in the school. 
As the result of much observation, dis- 
cussion, and planning, eventually the 
driveway was closed to all but deliv ery 
trucks; chains were installed at each 
end of the driveway; and the Grounds 
committee, in cooperation with the en- 
tire Student-Teacher group, assumed the 
responsibility of educating people to 
discontinue use of the driveway which 
was truly a serious hazard to the safety 
of many children. 

With faithfulness to their responsi- 
bility, the committee saw to it that the 
driveway chains were kept in place. Be- 
cause the entire school membership was 
completely in sympathy with this new 
safety measure, combined efforts served 
to expedite the plan further. They 
wrote and illustrated articles for the 
school paper appealing to parents, po- 
lice, and others to cooperate in routing 
traffic on city streets instead of by the 
shortcut through the school driveway. 

This is an illustration of how a group 
of tomorrows’s citizens learns the ways 
of democracy by actual participation in 
recognizing and solving their own prob- 
lems. Such outcomes of a Student- 
Teacher Association are possible only 
in a school where the children, faculty, 
and parents believe that the best mate- 
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rials of instruction are found in life it- 
self. In an effort to teach democracy 
mainly by child participation in the af- 
fairs of the school, this Student-Teacher 
Association has been growing steadily 
in its contribution to child development. 


Democratic Government in Operation 


Patterned after the local government 
of the suburb in which the school is 
located, this Student-Teacher Associa- 
tion operates as nearly like the com- 
munity government as is practicable. In 
the spring the children and teachers 
select from the present fifth grade (next 
year’s sixth grade) candidates for the 
four major offices. These candidates are 
chosen on the basis of qualifications of 
leadership which their peers feel they 
possess. This step provides an excellent 
opportunity for emphasizing to tomor- 
row’s citizens that the success of a de- 
mocracy depends to a large extent upon 
the people’ s intelligent choice of worthy 
candidates for public office—an admit- 
tedly crying need in the adult world of 
today. The seriousness and the enthusi- 
asm with which the children look for- 
ward to their committee work indicate 
that children appreciate an opportunity 
to grapple with real problems. 

The children of grades four, five, six, 
and all adults in the school are consid- 
ered “of age” 
which takes place after the suburban 
election and utilizes the same plan of 
registration, ballot clerks, and voting. In 
preparation, the voters hear the cam- 
paign speeches of the candidates who, 
with their managers, have been busily at 
work on this venture in various school 
classes. The art room buzzes with excite- 
ment as slogans, flyers, and posters are 
fashioned in an effort to get all voters to 
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to vote in the election. 


vote and vote intelligently for candi- 
dates who give greatest promise of the 
leadership so necessary to the success of 
the Student-Teacher Association. 

In the English classes children delve 
into techniques of persuasion employed 
in effective presentation of forceful 
talks. In the social studies classes appro- 
priate recordings, excursions to the Vil- 
lage Hall, dramatizations, films, and 
other visual aids vitalize an understand- 
ing of the history of the American elec- 
tion, the functions of government, and 
the privileges of citizens, Current events 
and the current local election yield 
timely information on how to conduct 
an election. Not to be forgotten either 
is the appreciation of the rights and 
duties of citizenship which even young 
Americans learn to cherish. The elec- 
tion over, the interest in these matters 
persists because the school government 
is the business of everyone in the build- 


ing. 


Leadership Skills Develop 

Once each week the representative 
assembly of the Student-Teacher Asso- 
ciation holds a thirty minute meeting. 
The child president, whose duties par- 
allel those of the village president, pre- 
sides. This representative assembly con- 
sists of the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees, two elected representatives 
from each home room, and two teacher 
sponsors elected by the faculty for one- 
year terms. The child representatives 
are elected by their classmates for only 
one school quarter, giving many chil- 
dren a chance to act as representative. 

When a child is elected representa- 
tive, his teacher records this information 
on the child’s activity card which, at 
the end of the year, moves with him to 
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his next home room teacher. The classes 
utilize this record in such a way that 
everyone has at least one opportunity 
to serve as a Student-Teacher represen- 
tative within a short period of time. 
This provision is made on the assump- 
tion that at certain times everyone will 
be called upon to be a leader in life 
situations, and it is the school’s job to 
give experience in leadership as well as 
in “followership.” 


Agreement through Discussion 


Representatives are free to bring up 
any matter which they or the room 
they represent wish to have considered 
at the meeting. Any problem which is to 
be put to a vote is always included in 
the typed minutes and each home room 
receives a copy of this list of topics for 
discussion. The following morning these 
items are discussed in each home room 
so that the two representatives will 
know how their constituents wish to 
have them vote at the the next represen- 
tative assembly. This often results in a 
spirited discussion and provides a truly 
vital impetus to purposeful use of parlia- 
mentary procedures in a real life situ- 
ation. What better materials of instruc- 
tion could one have for language, social 
studies, and reading? 

Decisions which the representative 
assembly make are incorporated in 
the Student-Teacher Association Rule 
Book which undergoes constant revi- 
sion. In fact, whenever children feel 
that a rule previously made is no longer 
fair or appropriate, they bring it up: in 
the representative assembly. However, 
when children realize that rules rep- 
resent the combined judgment of all 
citizens of the school, they usually 
appreciate the fact that their coopera- 
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tion is highly essential to a school whose 
government is in the hands of every- 
one in the building. True, each person 
in this democracy has many rights, but 
for each right there is a correspond- 
ing responsibility; and, as in adult life, 
it is only to the extent that all assist 
in meeting responsibility that democ- 
racy can succeed. 


Committees Do the Work 


Every possible kind of work con- 
nected with operation of the school in- 
volving decisions in which it seems ad- 
visable for children and teachers to share 
is entrusted to Student-Teacher com- 
mittees. The chairmen of these commit- 
tees are sixth grade children although 
the membership of the committee may 
consist of as many children as are needed 
and they may be chosen from any grade 
level. Each committee also has a teacher 
sponsor who assists as needed, but re- 
frains from dominating the work of the 
committee. After all, the committees 
exist primarily to give children train- 
ing in meeting their own problems. 

On each committee there are children 
chosen from the school at large, thus 
giving many children an opportunity to 
participate in the organization. For ex- 
ample, the Safety Cadet committee con- 
sists of one child from each room. This 
group, with a child chairman and a 
teacher sponsor, meets as need arises to 
consider matters pertaining to safety 
and order in the halls. The Safety Cadet 
chairman reports any recommendations 
of the committee to the representatives 
at the next meeting of the assembly and 
so the matter is brought to the atten- 
tion of all children in the school. The 
Patriotic Observance committee as- 
sumes responsibility for all school activ- 
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ities related to recognition of matters of 
national and international importance. 

Other committees serve the school in 
many ways. The Noon Leaders, a group 
of ten sixth grade boys, designate two 
of their number to assist each day dur- 
ing the noon hour in the program of 
noon rest and recreation. The Book- 
store committee takes complete charge 
of the sale of all school supplies. The 
Grounds committee supervises the ar- 
rangement voted by the Student- 
Teacher Association of having each 
home room care for its assigned por- 
tion of the spacious campus. The Bi- 
cycle committee is in charge of bicycle 
racks and Student-Teacher Association 
regulations about bicycle riding on the 
grounds, Stage and Light Crew mem- 
bers take charge of all stage work, prop- 
erties, curtains, light-board, spot light 
and house lights for plays and any kind 
of assembly. The Historian’s committee 
compiles the yearbook which records 
the organization’s activities each year. 
A Milk Service committee delivers milk 
to the 250 kindergarten children daily. 
Contributions are made by such com- 
mittees as Junior Red Cross, Fire Drill, 
Lost and Found, Attendance Cards, 
Door Monitors, and Publicity. 





“We Make Democracy Work” 

How the children feel about the Stu- 
dent-Teacher Association apparently is 
summed up by a retiring child president 
who in reply to the question, “What 
makes democracy work?” said, “Not 
the president or congress but we Ameri- 
can people make it work. We each have 
a responsibility. To keep a democracy 
going is the job of every American. 
With every privilege and opportunity 
comes a responsibility. Although very 
young, we citizens of Atwater School 
are trying to understand a democracy 
better by practicing the ideals we think 
make good citizens. In our Atwater 
Student-Teacher Association we ll 
work together to make the rules for our 
school. We think the plan has been very 
successful. In order to have a pleasant 
home, every member has to do his part 
to make it so. In school we find it is the 
same way. We must share in the respon- 
sibilities and learn to work and play to- 
gether. We feel that we are learning the 
fact that those who best control them- 
selves can serve the school best and 
thereby enjoy more privileges. We are 
learning to respect the rights of others 
and also to share the responsibility of 
running our school.” 





It Is with Regret— 


It is with sincere regret that the Associati 
ment announces that, in view of the needs 


on for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
of an expanding organization as well as the 


basic fact of rising costs, its membership des, as of February 1, 1948 will be $5. Recom- 


mended first by the Executive Committee a 


nd approved by the Board of Directors, mem- 


bers recently approved this action. Subscription rates will therefore be increased to $3.50. 


The change, as noted earlier, will take eff 


ect February 1, 1948. Any memberships and 


subscriptions received after that date are subject to the increased fee. 
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Audio-Visual and Co. 
hials— Pome Recent Publicationsa—— 





Mate- 


AMO DeBERNARDIS and EDWARD G. OLSEN 


Amo DeBernardis, supervisor in the Department of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation, Portland public schools, and Edward G. Olsen, director of 
School and Community Relations in the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Olympia, Washington, present for our use a bibliography 
in audio-visual and community resource materials. The bibliography 
will be of help to all who are eager to acquaint themselves with mate- 


rials in this field. 


A MODERN PROGRAM of educa- 
tion calls for rich and varied instruc- 
tional experiences for every child. 
Growing public as well as professional 
awareness of this need is apparent every- 
where. That is why our schools are 
steadily making broader and wider use 
of audio-visual aids and community re- 
sources in close correlation with appro- 
priate library materials and constructive 
classroom activities. 

Although all four types of teaching 
tools are equally significant and essen- 
tial, space limitations confine this ac- 
count to the first two mentioned. Stud- 
ies in these fields since 1940 are pre- 
sented with descriptive comment as 
guide to those who will wish to read 
further. 


Avupto-VisuaL Arps 


Words in themselves are abstract and 
can mean little to the learner until the 
child has had a sufficient background of 
experience to give the symbol meaning 
(6, 18, 19). Through the medium of the 
motion picture, slides, radio, exhibits, 
models, or pictures the world can liter- 
ally be brought into the classroom for 
close study and examination, and not 
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just once, but again and again. The flex- 
ibility of visual aids makes it possible to 
repeat the experience whenever desir- 
able. 


Civilian Techniques for Military Use 


World War II witnessed the greatest 
use of audio-visual teaching aids in the 
history of education (17, 24, 29, 30). 

No limit was placed on expenditures 
for equipment and personnel. There was 
a war to be won and every resource 
available was put to this one purpose. 
It is a tribute to present-day education 
that so many civilian teaching tech- 
niques and methods were adopted by 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force in 
training men for the various services. 
So well had civilian education done its 
job that nothing especially new in the 
way of techniques and methods was dis- 
covered in the use of these aids during 
the war periods (15). 


Discoveries in Production 


In the area of production, however, 
many new techniques were applied to 
the creation of films and other aids— 
techniques which have definite implica- 
tions for civilian education (17, 33). 
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Both Army and Navy maintained large 
production centers where specific 
problems involving audio-visual aids 
could be investigated and materials pro- 
duced to fit the needs. As yet, no civi- 
lian research clearing house for experi- 
ments with audio-visual aids has been 
developed (4), although enough has 
been published to furnish a great many 
ideas from the Armed Forces Training 
Program for the improvement of Amer- 
ican education (24, 26). Miles and Spain 
(24), in a rather comprehensive study 
of the use of audio-visual aids in the 
armed forces, find these implications 
for schools: 


1. Multi-sensory instructional materials 
should be used extensively at all levels 
of education. 

2. Effective use of newer types of in- 
structional materials should be based 
on systematic and careful studies by 
educational groups of the functions of 
such materials in teaching and learn- 
ing. 

3. Multi-sensory instructional materials 
should be conceived as aids -rather 
than as self-contained téaching de- 
vices. 

4. Improvement of instruction through 
the use of a variety of instructional 
materials can be effected by local in- 
genuity and initiative. 

5. Multi-sensory instructional materials 
should be employed in general edu- 
cation as well as technical and voca- 
tional training. 

6. Multi-sensory materials afford an ef- 
fective means for extension of vica- 
rious learning. 

7. Effective utilization of audio-visual 
materials necessitates both pre-serv- 
ice and in-service education in the 
use of such aids. é 

8. Multi-sensory instructional materials 
afford a means of capitalizing upon 
individual differences. 

9. Local, regional, and national surveys 
are needed periodically to determine 
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current uses of available teaching aids, 
needs for new aids, and methods of 
facilitating production and distribu- 
tion of these aids. 


10. Distribution of films should be decen- 
tralized to assure more adequate uti- 
lization. 


11. The variety of types and uses of mili- 
tary training aids and the evidence of 
their effectiveness suggest the need 
for civilian educators to explore the 
uses of such materials for both new 
and old educational purposes. 


Research for Effectiveness 


During the past twenty years much 
research has been carried on to measure 
the value of audio-visual aids, most of 
it on the motion picture. This major 
emphasis is doubtless due to the dra- 
matic quality which the “movie” pos- 
sesses for the educator and the public 
alike. In most studies on the use of the 
motion picture film, superiority over 
average classroom techniques was defi- 
nitely established (1, 14, 20, 32, 40). 
However, in some instances the so- 
called “traditional” teaching methods 
were found to be just as effective as the 
film (14). In industrial training, films 
helped train lathe operators more 
quickly (41). The use of films was re- 
ported to help children maintain inter- 
est, derive incentive for further study, 
and ask more questions. Wittich (40) 
found that children like to learn via 
motion pictures and are impressed by 
the clarity, vividness, and speed with 
which films present materials and con- 
cepts. Although considerable research 
has already been done on certain aids, 
there is need for much more, not only 
on the values of specific aids but on 
ways to improve production of mate- 
rials for classroom use (37). 
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Lack of Availability 


Considering all the interest and re- 
search already exhibited in the field of 
audio-visual aids, one would be led to 
believe that availability of these aids is 
widespread. In 1946, of 1o11 cities sur- 
veyed, only 162 had organized depart- 
ments for the distribution and _ utiliza- 
tion of audio-visual aids (2). This fact 
may not seem important until one com- 
pares the expenditure per pupil in cities 
with and without organized depart- 
ments. The median expenditure per 
pupil for the first group was 52 cents, 
and for the latter only 29 cents. Ob- 
viously, a definite department for this 
purpose demonstrates its value so readily 
that more money is forthcoming for 
equipment and material. 


Integration in Organization 


The type of organization set up to 
handle these aids will vary according to 
the philosophy of the people concerned. 
If audio-visual aids are looked upon as 
teaching aids, entirely different in mate- 
rial and functions from other types of 
instructional material, then separate de- 
partments will be organized. Some 
writers in the field are beginning, how- 
ever, to look toward an integration of 
all aids into resource centers which will 
purchase, house, and distribute every 
type of instructional material (10, 27, 
28, 36, 39) under some unified direction. 

No matter what pattern is selected for 
organizing the department, certain basic 
problems such as the director, facilities, 
distribution, in-service training, budget, 
materials, and evaluation must be con- 
sidered (8, 9, 22, 23, 34, 38). If teachers 
are to make extensive use of audio- 
visual materials these problems must be 
solved (31, 35). Adequate equipment is 
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an essential for an efficient program of 
audio-visual aids. A minimum goal for 
equipment advocated by Seaton (35) is: 


_1. One 16 mm. sound projector for 
every 200 students. 

2. One filmstrip projector for every 
200 students. 

3. One 2 x 2 projector for every 400 
students. 

4. One 3% x 4% projector for every 
400 students. 

5. One set of 35 stereoscopes for every 


400 students (elementary schools 
only). 

6. One opaque projector for each 
school. 

7. One table-type radio for each class- 
room. 


8. One two-speed, portable 16-in. tran- 
scription player (complete with 
speaker). 

g. One microphone for use with play- 

back or projector for each school. 

Wall-type screens or suitable pro- 

jection surface for each classroom. 


In many instances it may not be wise 
to purchase a basic list but rather to 
select equipment based on a study made 
by teachers of the needs of the particu- 
lar school td be served. 

Facilities for use of teaching aids are 
as important as the equipment and mate- 
rials themselves. Darkened rooms, pro- 
jection stands, electrical outlets, stor- 
age facilities, and screens are all essen- 
tial to proper utilization of visual and 
auditory aids (13, 16, 21, 25). 


10. 


Classrooms As the Proving Ground 

The real test of an audio-visual pro- 
gram is how effectively it aids the 
teacher in doing his job in the class- 
room. If the teacher does not recognize 
the potentialities of these aids and ac- 
quire techniques for their use, much of 
their value will be lost (3). In-service 
training of teachers to use audio-visual 
aids is therefore an important part of 
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an effective program of utilization since 
most teachers have not had opportunity 
to learn how to use these newer aids in 
their pre-service training (10). This 
needed training must be supplied by 
supervisors or directors of audio-visual 
instruction in the local school system. 

If the program is to be successful it 
must be planned cooperatively by 
teachers and administrators (5, 8, 12). 
A well rounded in-service program on 
audio-visual aids should provide oppor- 
tunity for all teachers to learn the 
mechanics of equipment, sources of ma- 
terials, selection of criteria, utilization, 
evaluation techniques, and psychologi- 
cal implications (7, 11, 17). 
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CoMMUNITY RESOURCES 


During the past decade the educa- 
tional importance of first-hand con- 
structive community experiences has 
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received widespread attention. In conse- 
quence, the modern school utilizes a 
wide variety of community resources in 
the instructional program. This is com- 
monly done by taking students into the 
community for planned observation, 
participation, and contribution and by 
bringing resource people into the school 
as speakers, demonstrators, and consul- 
tants. Numerous case illustrations of 
such practice in both rural and urban 
situations are reported in Community 
Living and the Elementary School (29), 
a volume of real significance to high 
school and college teachers also. Under- 
lying philosophy is stressed as are tested 
procedures in utilizing community re- 
sources in curriculum building, commu- 
nity understanding of schools, meeting 
new community needs, and adventur- 
ing in school-community coordination. 


Suggestions for Community Schools 


School and Community (34), the first 
textbook and teachers’ guide in this 
field, summarizes the basic philosophy 
of the life-centered community school, 
presents a plan for analyzing any com- 
munity in operational terms; shows how 
documentary materials, audio-visual 
aids, resource visitors, interviews, field 
trips, surveys, extended field studies, 
camping, service projects, and work ex- 
periences may be used to bridge the gap 
between school and community; and 
discusses the practical problems of 
scheduling, transportation, finance, legal 
liability, program-planning, evaluation, 
public relations, service center, com- 
munity coordination, and teacher edu- 
cation. N.E.A. bulletin (30), “How to 
Know and How to Use Your Commu- 
nity,” presents nine articles describing 
curriculum planning and community 
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life, how to study community life, and 
the use of community resources in cur- 
riculum planning. Committees of 
teachers in Santa Barbara County in 
California have developed an excellent 
curriculum guide (40), for building 
units of study centering around local 
community processes and resources. 


Practical suggestions to teachers for 


understanding a community better, for 
becoming participating members of the 
community, and for making effective 
school use of community resources are 
presented in a New York State Educa- 
tion Department bulletin (32). Detailed 
outlines for making non-technical stud- 
ies of any community are offered in 
Colcord’s Your Community (7). Here 
are specific leads for analyzing commu- 
nity setting, founding and development, 
local government, provisions for dealing 
with crime and for public safety, work- 
ers, wages and conditions of employ- 
ment, housing, planning and zoning, 
provision and distribution of health 
care, provision for the handicapped, 
educational resources, opportunities for 
recreation, religious agencies, public 
assistance, family welfare, child care, 
foreign-born and racial groups, clubs 
and associations, and agencies for com- 
munity planning and coordination. 


Varied Approaches to Acquaintance 


Community life may be directly ex- 
perienced through many approaches. 
Resource people live in every commu- 
nity and work in every school (27). 
For example, an expert tailor comes to 
class to explain how suits are made, what 
materials are used, where cloth is pur- 
chased, and the difference between 
handmade and factory-made suits. A 
cobbler can demonstrate shoe construc- 
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tion and repair (41). Career Day con- 
ferences in which vocational guidance is 
provided through cooperation with 
community leaders is becoming com- 
monplace in many schools (10). Indi- 
vidual students or committees may go 
into the community to interview people 
concerning achievements, interests, hob- 
bies, ideas, values (26, 44, 17). 

Class field trips to observe varied as- 
pects of community life are character- 
istic of good school programs. Such 
trips must provide not only seeing but 
interpreting what is seen. Nor need we 
go far from home to see and interpret 
life. The concrete highway, for example, 
raises such questions as: what is con- 
crete, where does it come from, who 
owns the right-of-way, how much did it 
cost? (3). Well-organized trips will 
grow out of previous experience and 
will be followed up through various 
constructive projects (42). Specialized 
excursions as in science (35) and inter- 
cultural education (33) prove most re- 
warding. Yet one must be warned 
against using trips merely to collect 
meaningless data, taking excursions 
merely because centers of interest are 
available, or minimizing follow-up ac- 
tivities because of over-emphasis on trip 
etiquette. Basic purposes are those of 
collecting materials for overview im- 
pressions, providing a basis for making 
value-judgment comparisons between 
different situations, and preparing for 
social action (16). 

Group surveys of community proc- 
esses and problems present another ap- 
proach to direct community experience 
(36, 23). Such surveys provide a back- 
ground picture of the school child 
showing how he acts in daily living and 
also what influences affect his behavior 
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(15). Local standards of living (11), 
housing conditions (28), health, recre- 
action, and cultural facilities may be 
successfully surveyed by high school 
students. 


Trips of Long Duration 


Field studies of extended duration or 
distance are becoming common. Edu- 
cational trips of three to five days dura- 
tion have been reported from elemen- 
tary schools in New York City (31). 
An Oklahoma school’s Travel Club, 
composed of twenty-six pupils ranging 
in age from eleven to eighteen, with 
four teachers traveled to New York 
and returned by school bus at a total 
cost of $14.00 per pupil (14). The small 
high school in Gilson, Illinois maintains 
an extensive program of extended trips. 
Each student may make twenty or more 
tours covering the state as well as four 
regional trips averaging 3000 miles 
each (37). In a Michigan high school 
the Junior Red Cross initiated an eight- 
day trip to Canada as part of the social 
studies program. Real international un- 
derstanding and respect were reported 
as a result (43). 


Camping in the School Program 


School camping is another approach 
through which natural resources in the 
community may be fully utilized. Cin- 
cinnati maintains a year-round program 
of nature activities for children. The 
First Settler Camp is on an_ historic 
site and consists of a modern farm 
where groups from the schools and 
playgrounds come to learn about farm- 
ing procedures and produce. The 
Mound Builders Camp is located in an 
area first inhabited by the ‘mound- 
building aborigines and provides ex- 
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tended summer camping facilities as 
well as a meeting place for clubs dur 
ing the school year. The Traveling 
Camp is an exhibit of live animals which 
is taken to various schools and play- 
grounds as desired (8). Michigan is out- 
standing in its provisions for school 
camping (13). In one county, for ex- 
ample, all fifth and sixth grade school 
children can go to winter camp for 
two or three weeks (39). Los Angeles 
operates three camps for children dur- 
ing the summer. Campers are chosen 
by school playground directors on a 
basis of inability to receive other camp 
experience and on citizenship quali- 
ties (25). Kilpatrick has summarized 
the contributions of outdoor education 
in terms of the fact that “we learn 
what we live, only what we live, and 
everything we live. We learn each thing 
we live as we accept it to act on, and 
we learn it in the degree that we count 
it important, and also in the degree 
that it fits in with what we already 
know.” (22). 


Service to the Community 

Community service projects wherein 
students, teachers, and community 
adults work together to meet mutual 
group needs is a further device for 
relating school and community in the 
instructional program. A community 
ice skating rink was built through a 
project originating in a community 
civics class (1). A pupil-inspired com- 
munity fight against malaria eventually 
brought -about a healthier environ- 
ment (2). In another school seventh 
and eighth graders may elect “work” 
as a subject of study. This field includes 
care of handicapped children and of 
cafeteria, library, office, and mainte- 
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nance activities (12). Fifty pupils in an- 
other school supervise playgrounds, 
teach hobby skills to children, present 
programs to shut-in hospital patients, 
and lead local groups (18). One school 
is legally an established administrative 
part of the local public welfare depart- 
ment and through it students function 
accordingly. Girls prepare and serve 
luncheons to children in the day nur- 
sery, students help in the Red Cross 
drive, and the pupils take over the 
entire charities program of the com- 
munity for the Christma: season (4). 
A Civic Pride class in another high 
school carries full academic credit. 
Home room representatives attend the 
class which is the general clearing house 
for all projects involving school-com- 
munity activities (21). 


Work Experience for Growth 


Work experience programs through 
which childen and youth may learn to 
accept the economic responsibilities of 
adulthood is also a means of using com- 
munity resources in the instructional 
program. Such programs produce un- 
derstanding and experience in demo- 
cratic living, development of com- 
petence to do productive work, and 
development of individual interests (24). 
If these programs are to be truly suc- 
cessful they must be planned by school 
and community together with a rep- 
resentative advisory council, project and 
student and work activity indexes, and 
a competent program director (38). 
Types of possible programs, essentials 
of planning, and evaluative criteria have 
been presented by a number of recent 
specialists (5, 6, 9, 19, 20). 

Perhaps the major implication of these 
and other such studies is that every 
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teacher, regardless of grade level or 
subject field, should receive extensive 
personal, directed experience in com- 
munity study and leadership as an 
integral aspect of both pre-service and 
in-service training. Not otherwise can 
we become competent users of com- 
munity resources as one basic type of 
instructional material. 
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FiNAL BULLETIN ON CINCINNATI MEETING—Shortly after this issue of EDU- 
CATIONAL LEADERSHIP is mailed, all ASCD members will receive printed copies 
of the program for the 1948 Association meeting to be held February 15-18 in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. From time to time we have carried news concerning plans for discussion groups, 
general sessions, and housing. Copies of the “News Exchange,” sent to all members, have 
also supplied details on program plans and housing. 


Plans for the final general sessioh, the Association luncheon, to be held Wednesday 


noon, February 18, are now complete. The speaker at the luncheon will be Shepherd L. 
Witman, executive director of the Cleveland Council on World Affairs. Mr. Witman will 
speak on “Education’s International Responsibility” with particular emphasis on the role 
of the schools in view of today’s world developments. 


The local Cincinnati committee, working hard on providing for our comfort and pleas- 


ure while in Cincinnati, sends us word that on Tuesday evening, at which time no meeting 
is planned, the Taft Museum will be open for visits from ASCDers; a special showing of 
documentary films has been arranged for those interested; and there will be a tour of 
radio station WLW with the possibility of a television tour if the station is completed by 
February 17. 


In addition, the Cincinnati schools extend a cordial welcome to any who wish to visit 


them either directly preceding or following the time of the meeting. Any individuals who 
wish to make arrangements for such visits should correspond directly with Miss Cecilia 


Unzicker, Intermediate Grade Supervisor, Cincinnati Public Schools, 216 East Ninth 
Street, Cincinnati. 





Watch the mail for your program with details of schedule and personnel. Readers of 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP who are not members of ASCD may receive a pro- 
gram by sending twenty cents to cover printing and mailing costs. 
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MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION—THE JOB OF THE SUPERVISOR 
Fay Kirtland 


The advertisements of materials included in this issue are particularly pertinent to the 
theme of the entire issue, “Materials of Instruction.” Therefore, as our introduction to 
this section, we present—not a discussion of the use of materials with children, but rather 
a consideration of the supervisor’s responsibility as a resource person in the materials field. 
Fay Kirtland, instructional supervisor in the Monroe County Schools, Monroeville, Ala- 
bama, makes pointed suggestions in this area relative to the improvement of instructional 
programs through the joint effort of teachers and supervisors. 


EDUCATION FOR A NEW WORLD 
is indeed a challenge to all educational 
workers. In order to meet the needs of 
modern society we need schools which 
provide children and youth a well-rounded 
program of living. Such schools call for 
a variety of adequate and appropriate ma- 
terials such as radios, films, newspapers, 
pictures, slides, creative and constructive 
materials, toys and games, materials of the 
environment, and a variety of books. In 
the light of these needs, schools will re- 
quire much help in making provision for 
the needed materials of instruction. It is 
the job of the supervisor to assist the 
school in working on this problem. 

Supervisors are faced with several im- 
portant problems relative to guiding 
groups in the selection and use of in- 
structional materials. In the first place, 
teachers have had little or no opportunity 
to deal with materials as they relate to 
the kind of program that is needed in 
modern society. Many teachers are not 
aware of the needs for a variety of ma- 
terials. They do not know a large variety 
of materials and, consequently, are handi- 
capped in making basic selections. Perhaps 
the biggest task of the supervisor is to 
help teachers sense the need for various 
materials, to guide them in selecting ma- 
terials, and to help them to use materials 
effectively. 

A second problem relates to the many 
new materials that are being created. 
Teachers do not have time to become ac- 
quainted with many of these materials. 
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Supervisors must constantly be on the 
lookout for new materials, .experimenting 
with and evaluating them preparatory to 
calling them to the attention of teachers 
who are not in a position to keep abreast 
of all new developments. And finally, 
there are many problems that need im- 


mediate action but there are no materials. 


available for beginning an attack on these 
problems. When the needs arise, super- 
visors must be ready to guide teachers 
and children in the production of new 
materials. , 

What are some effective ways of work- 
ing with teachers in the field of instruc- 
tional materials? The individual con- 
ference is well known, Through these 
conferences teachers can be helped to 
sense the needs for materials and to real- 
ize that the selection and use of materials 
have an important role in developing a 
functional learning situation. Teachers 
may he helped to choose goals and make 
plans for selecting and using materials 
in achieving these goals. Group confer- 
ences are helpful when materials to be 
shared are exhibited and their uses ex- 
plained and demonstrated. Visits to sit- 
uations where materials are being used 
effectively by classroom teachers are very 
worthwhile. Films which show good prac- 
tice in the use of materials are beneficial. 

The provision for real work experi- 
ences with materials is of unquestionable 
value to teachers. In most situations, 
teachers are expected to use materials 
expertly. Too often, however, they have 
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had no experience in working with the 
materials they are to use. In order to 
overcome this lack, it is well for super- 
visors to plan with teachers, just as the 
teacher plans with children, experiences 
for becoming acquainted with and using 
materials. The workshop is a good type 
of procedure for this kind of experience. 
The program can duplicate that of the 
teacher and a class situation. Opportuni- 
ties may be given to the group for planning 
experiences and choosing, using, sharing, 
and evaluating materials. Here teachers 
may paint, model with clay, go on field 
trips, perform experiments, examine books, 
or use films. 


Experimentation with the use of new 
materials in classroom situations offers a 
splendid means of working with teachers. 
Teachers grow as they share in the selec- 
tion and use of materials, The supervisor 
may help a group share findings with fel- 
low teachers through reports and bulletins, 


The production of new materials may 
be undertaken by some teachers who have 
a need for particular types of materials 
that are not available. The supervisor 
should be ready to give encouragement 
and assistance when obstacles are present. 


’ Finally, and, perhaps most important of 
all, faculty groups will work on individual 
school problems that have to do with ma- 
terials. This is an important experience 
which is needed by all teachers. Here 
teachers, children, parents, and the prin- 
cipal plan together for the selection, the 
use, the sharing, and the care of the ma- 
terials which are to serve members of the 
school group in working on some of their 
chosen problems. The supervisor will serve 
as a consultant on materials for this situa- 
tion, working with the members of the 
group both individually and collectively. 
Thus, the job of supervisors is to know 
many materials and to be ever ready to 
stimulate teachers to select and use these 
materials effectively. They must con- 
stantly be on the lookout for new ma- 
terials, experimenting with and evaluating 
them. They must be ready, when needs 
arise, to assist in constructing new mate- 
rials. In the last analysis, supervisors must 
serve as instructional materials experts. 
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Your primary teachers will 
want to know about the new 


SOMEDAY SOON 


when they are planning social-studies 
units on the community and its work- 
ers. This book follows Peter’s Family 
(Grade 1) and Hello, David (early 
Grade 2) in the Curriculum Founda- 
tion Series social-studies program by 
Hanna, Anderson, Gray. 


Easy-to-read stories . . . vivid illus- 
trations full of teaching possibilities 

. work pages . .. are grouped 
around five interest centers : 


Firemen Are Needed 
(Workers Who Protect Us) 


Food for Everyone 
(Workers Who Produce Our Food) 


Going Places 

(Workers Who Help Us Travel) 
From One to Another 

(Workers Who Carry Messages) 


Fun for Everyone 
(Workers and Community Facili- 
ties That Help Us Play) 


The title story brings every boy and 
girl into the picture right from the 
start: It begins with David telling 
Tom, “When I am big I am going to 
have a farm.” “Not very soon,” 
laughed Tom. “Sooner than you 
think,” called David as the school 
bus began to move. “My father said 
so.” Tom started to think. First he 
thought he’d like to be a fireman. 
“Firemen are needed,” he said. What 
Tom discovered about the many kinds 
of work and workers needed in a 
community, other children will enjoy 
discovering, too. 


Like the other Curriculum Founda- 
tion books for reading to learn, 
Someday Soon starts children think- 
ing, talking, doing, and helps them 
gain new understanding. 


““* SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Dallas 






Atlanta 
San Francisco 
New York 


Chicago 


wi? Pasadena 
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THE NEW 
GINN BASIC READERS 


The new Ginn Basic Readers meet all fundamental 
requirements of a basic reading series. They are easy 
and meaningful. Reading with understanding is their 
first objective. They provide for the needs of all chil- 
dren; embody tried, proven teaching and learning 
methods. Fascinating stories and lively illustrations 
make them delightful. 










Readers, workbooks and teachers’ manuals through 
Grade 3, by David H. Russell, Odille Ousley, Grace B. 


H , and G hen Wulfing, will b i fi Ai 
GINN AND wiry Pee dah for Chee fi. 
COMPANY 


Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 














San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
i: NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
by 


McConathy, Morgan, Mursell, Bartholomew, Bray, Miessner, and Birge 


for grades 1-6 
CNow Ready 


Teacher’s Manual for the Primary Grades 


A concise and effective guide for the teacher expands the teaching directions in the 
pupils’ books for presenting experiences with musical ideas in grades 1, 2, and 3. 
Chapters and type lessons in the five-fold music program singing, dancing, listening, 
playing, and creating—suggest presentation and procedures which develop individual 
abilities, interests, and “reading readiness.” 


Teacher’s Manual for the Intermediate Grades 


Continuing an organized teaching program for grades 4, 5, and 6. Continuation of 
the five-fold program widens the child’s horizons through responses to the best in 
music, and provides a thoroughly developed plan for learning to read music from 


the score. 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
4 East 17th St. 221 East 20th St. 709 Mission St. 707 Browder St. 
NEW YORK 3 CHICAGO 16 @AN FRANCISCO 3 DALLAS 1 
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TOWARD GENERAL EDUCATION 


By Eart J. McGrRATH AND OTHERS 


The student as a future citizen is the focal point in this volume on general educa- 
tion by Earl J. McGrath, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, University of Iowa 
and nine associates. The authors deal primarily with the elementary knowledge, 
skills and attitudes necessary to fulfilling the responsibilities of an intelligent and 
informed citizenship. They have produced a thoughtful program of general educa- 
tion based on a realistic appraisal of the many types of students enrolled in our 
colleges today. To be published in January. $3.00 (probable) 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING 
Third Edition 
By ArTHUR I. GATES 


Representing a complete rewriting of the book which has been a leader for years, 
this third edition is based on the results of Dr. Gates’ continued study of reading 
problems. The entire program of diagnostic tests and devices is new, and new ma- 
terial on reading readiness and reading by thought units has been added. Primarily 
a manual of directions, this volume is also a clear and comprehensive account of the 
processes involved in good reading and the changes which instruction and guidance 
may produce. Published November 18, 1947. $4.25 


CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH 


By VIKTOR LOWENFELD 
Professor of Art Education Pennsylvania State College 


Vividly illustrated, this new volume on methods of teaching art in elementary and 
secondary schools integrates the creative development of the child with his per- 
sonality growth. All age levels are discussed separately and techniques and materials 
are introduced in relation to the needs of the individual. Special emphasis is placed 
on classroom activities and a special chapter deals with the art of the handicapped 
in its adjustive role. To be published in December. $4.50 (probable) 


=THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ¢ New York 11= 
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A superior basal reading series 


es 
>. 


by Paul Witty and Others 





Reading for Interest yi) revised 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 











First two volumes in a new series of 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 


Child Development and the Curriculum 
By Arthur T. Jersild and Associates. 274 pp. Cloth $2.75 


e. Appraises child develop- ¢ Prompts evaluation of 
ment research and sug- school programs in terms 
gests how to fit a curricu- of children’s needs. 


lum to the growing child. 


Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living 
By F. B. Stratemeyer, H. L. Forkner, M. G. McKim, and Associates 
Published in June 558 pp. Cloth $3.75 


* A new approach through e Provides a definite ‘point 
curriculum suggestions of departure for achieving 
based on situations of curriculum improvement. 


daily life. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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A NEW BOOK OF TECHNICS 
FOR SCIENCE TEACHING 


HOFF 


Secondary-School 
Science Teaching 


By Arthur G. Hoff, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education, 


University of Redlands, California 


With Study Questions, Problems and Projects 


Bibliographies, Model Tests, Appendix. 


“Helping the science teacher to teach” is 
truly the essence of this new book by Dr. 
Hoff. Educational values are appraised as 
practical, disciplinary and cultural and, since 
the student lives in a predominantly science‘ 
environment today, the book shows how to 
prepare him to adapt himself and make in- 
telligent use of the facts and materials of 
modern science. 

A clear and definite plan for Unit teaching is 
presented in which the various problems en- 
countered in the science classroom are treated. 
Unit 1 discusses the mission of science in edu- 
cation; 2 the content of science in the second- 
ary-school, 3 the function of method in sci- 
ence teaching, 4 specific technics in teaching 
science, 5 supplementary factors in science 


325 Pages $3.75 (1947) 


teaching. The unit plan permits the integra- 
tive use of other methods of teaching as a 
whole or in part whenever appropriate. ‘These 
methods also are briefly described and their 
technics evaluated as applied to the teaching 
of science. 

Dr. Hoff has devoted many years to science 
teaching in the junior and senior high school 
and in the area of training science teachers 
for the public secondary school. His book 
presents an up to date summary of functional 
information as determined by rich experience 
and research. It will help the beginning 
teacher master to a functional degree one 
method of teaching which will carry him 
through until experience and further study 
enable him to develop improved technics. 


THE BLAKISTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Oe. hn ee ee eee 


The Blakiston Company, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Send me a copy of HOFF-Secondary-School Science Teaching 


$6 0 Os eS s be 6 eh e D4 6 Se 48 
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THE LISTENING POST 





Your ASCD Legislative Committee 


IN VIEW of the strategic importance of 
legislation affecting education either di- 
rectly or indirectly, your Association 
several years ago set up a committee to 
help bring to the attention of the mem- 
bers the pertinent happenings taking place 
on the local, state, and national levels. 
Many phases of legislation are being re- 
ported; those which make possible the 
improvement of services and facilities; 
pressures which seek to dictate what ma- 
terials are undesirable or what schools 
should or should not teach; approaches 
which are used to bring about desirable 
results; and social legislation which has 
implications for the education of children 
and youth or their general welfare. 

From time to time issues have arisen 
which invited the Association to take a 
stand and let its feelings be known. There 
will be times when the Association will 
again want to take a stand and let its 
position be known. At such times all 
members will want to be fully aware of 
the conditions and the eventual possible 
consequences. Such action will be taken 
only after the committee concurs in the 
gravity of the situation and sends a resolu- 
tion to the Executive Committee for its 
approval or rejection. This body must 
approve any plan before committee resolu- 
tions can eventuate into action on the part 
of the Association. 

It should be the responsibility of all 
school personnel to know what legislation 
is pending, what laws have been passed, 
and what is anticipated which will affect 
educational opportunities and social con- 
ditions affecting children and youth. 
Beneficial results will come only as pro- 
fessional school people keep informed and 
work closely with lay and parent groups 
in the study of the entire educational 
enterprise. Legislation is one of the im- 
portant means which can help make pos- 
sible the advancements school people de- 
sire. Over the past few years there have 
been many instances both on the state and 
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local levels where alertness and informa- 
tion have made possible widespread par- 
ticipation which eventuated into desirable 
school legislation. The committee hopes 
that members will take occasion from time 
to time to pass on to the representatives 
on the committee in each region the 
happenings which would be of interest or 
value to other members of the Associa- 
tion. Many such comments have already 
been received and future reports will share 
this information through “The Listening 
Post” and also the “News Exchange.” 

During the past few months reorganiza- 
tion of this committee has gone forward 
in order to make it more truly represen- 
tative of the entire country. Don Patterson 
in the Elementary Division of the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
as chairman of the committee acts as the 
coordinating agent and makes direct con- 
tact with the ASCD office. Members of 
the Committee of Twelve, representing 
each one of the twelve regions, have ap- 
pointed Legislative Committee members 
from each region. At present, with ten 
members working in various parts of the 
country, the organization of this com- 
mittee is almost completed, These ten 
members are: Gertrude M. Lewis, State 
Board of Education, Concord, N. H.; 
C. W. Hunnicutt, University of Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Juliet Ware, State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Va.; J. M. Leps, 
University of Florida, Gainesville; Zeno 
B. Katterlee, Washington State College, 
Pullman; Charles Garner, Webster Groves 
Public Schools, Mo.;‘Howardine Hoffman, 
Los Angeles County Schools, Calif.; Lester 
Ball, Highland Park Public Schools, III; 
Leslie Johnson, Superior Public Schools, 
Wis.; J. G. Umstattd, University of Texas, 
Austin. 

The annual meeting at Cincinnati will 
make possible the first meeting of the 
entire group. It is hoped that many As- 
sociation members will plan to meet with 

(Continued on page 284) 
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The Importance of People 


Myrtle Finn Sugarman 








Illustrations by Alvin E. Sugarman 


“EVERYBODY TOLD ME—” 


“’M JUST A FAILURE,” she said miser- 
ably. “I’ve been scared to death since the 
day I came to Winthrop Junior High.” 

Paul Duncan knew what she meant, re- 
membering his own apprehensions when 
he had been assigned as principal of 
Winthrop. He had certainly expected 
Betty Dawson to find di ‘iculties. Young 
girls who have seldom ventured from the 
“right” side of the tracks have adjust- 
ments to make in a school where the 
majority of the population represents a 
minority group. 

“Maybe things aren’t so bad. It’s been 
traditional since King Tut to try out the 
new teacher. I’ve tried to look in your 
room often. So far I’ve seen nothing out 
of the way.” 

“No, they haven’t done anything as 
bad as people said they would. One day 
they all dropped books at a given time, 
but we did that when I was in school. 
But they look so threatening—as if they 
hated me. I remember all the stories I’ve 
heard about gang fights and I get so 
nervous.” 

“How did you start out the first day? 
Were you friendly?” 








“Oh, no! I meant business. Everybody 
told me if I let them get away from me 
the first week I’d never have discipline. 
Maybe later on I can be less strict.” 

“What else did people tell you?” 

“They said all the juvenile delinquency 
came from this district, and they quoted 
those awful: stories aout the riots that 
were in the papers last year. Everybody 
says to expect trouble from the Spanish- 
American children.” 


Tie STAN Bucs 7 
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“Td like to tell you more about those 
newspaper stories, Miss Dawson. They 
were greatly exaggerated. It was the kind 
of stuff people like to read because it con- 
firms their prejudices and half-thinking. 
As a matter of fact, only five 
boys from Winthrop were im- 
plicated. They were the kind 
who follow any signals called by 
the older fellows. As the papers 
told the story, all the Winthrop 
children were stigmatized. My 
heart ached for fine kids who 
lost their after-school jobs and 
were subjected to daily humilia- 
tion. Now, in your classes, are 
there any evidences of new vio- 
lence? Are there specific chil- 
dren who are behaving danger- 
ously?” 
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“No, it’s just pushing and shoving and 
calling names. Unless I threaten them all 
the time they never settle down.” 

“Do they act that way because they are 
Spanish-American?” 

“I don’t see what you mean.” 

“It’s my guess that the goings on you 
think are evidences of unusual tension are 
merely evidence of adolescence. These 
children seem rougher than average be- 
cause their families haven’t enforced the 
polite inhibitions your parents insisted 
upon.” 

“Even if they’re quiet that Sammy 
Garcia gets them all stirred up. He makes 
funny faces behind my back and asks 
silly questions. He doesn’t do any of the 
assignments. And when I try to discipline 
him he looks innocent and says, ‘I dunno 
what you’re talking about. I ain’t done 
nothing.’ ” 

Mr. Duncan grinned, “Sammy isn’t ex- 
actly the scholarly type. His mother has 
ambitions of a white collar job for him, 
but Sammy has other plans. You haven't 
seen him in his element, Drop in on the 
social after school and watch Sammy. It’s 
an experience you shouldn’t miss.” 

Disappointed, Betty turned to leave the 
office. “But aren’t there books I can read 
on the minority problem, or something 
really important I can do?” 

“There are hundreds of books, but you 
aren’t ready for books yet. You go on to 
that social. And, Miss Dawson, don’t let 
any more of these ‘everybody’ and ‘peo- 
ple’ talk to you between now and then.” 

The social was, to put it mildly, in prog- 
ress when Betty entered the gym. The 
noise seemed sinister, but observation 
showed that it was merely the combined 
sounds of adolescent enjoyment plus the 
efforts of the school dance band. Quite 
a crowd was gathered around the stand 
beating time and applauding the trumpet 
soloist who was a twisting, writhing, 
grimacing imitation of the “big time” 
trumpeters. This star was Sammy, resplen- 
dent in his best and loudest sport jacket. 
He acknowledged the applause like an 
old trouper, mentally counting encores. 
Suddenly, spying Betty in the audience; 
he bowed with less relish. She had told 
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him to come in after school. Would she 
shame him here? Betty waved, panto- 
mimed applause, and walked away to the 
refreshment table, seemingly unaware of 
Sammy’s escape from punishment, At the 
table two girls broke into surprised grins 
when they saw her. 

“Gee, I’m glad you came, Miss Dawson. 
You didn’t ever come to the socials or 
movies before. Do you want doughnuts or 
cookies?” 

Children going by waved at her as she 
ate. Joe Moore, the boy’s counselor, asked 
her to dance. They danced well and 
groups on the sidelines rewarded them with 
applause and shrill whistles. Betty stiffened. 

“Take it easy,” Joe said through a fixed 
grin. “The kids don’t mean any harm. 
They just think you're a good sport.” 

As they passed the bandstand Sammy 
outdid himself, adding “hot licks” that 
confused the other musicians. Say, Miss 
Dawson was O.K. even if she was an old 
crab in class like all teachers. Maybe 
teachers just couldn’t help getting burned 
up over that spelling and stuff. 

When they stopped they saw Mr. Dun- 
can. Betty went to him and said, “I think 
the afternoon is a success. Sammy begins 
to think I’m a little bit human. Is that 
what you meant when you said the social 
came before the books?” 

“Something like that. Meanwhile, have 
another doughnut.” 
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HAROLD ALBERTY’S NEW BOOK, 
Reorganizing the High School Curric- 
ulum (New York, Macmillan, 1947) pre- 
sents a clear and challenging picture of 
the purposes to be achieved in our second- 
ary schools. It wastes no time with long, 
drawn-out statements of the many objec- 
tives underlying a curriculum for adoles- 
cents, but comes directly to the point of 
what should be the purposes and functions 
of secondary education. 

Once this basic framework is laid, the 
text analyzes and puts into sharp focus 
the short-and-long-comings of the subject- 
centered and the experience-centered cur- 
riculum. 

The author gives a fair treatment in his 
analysis of the two approaches and brings 
the reader to a realization that neither 
maintains a “simon-pure” attitude toward 
the conflict between those who would fol- 
low societal and individual needs. Indeed, 
he resolves the duelism through an empha- 
sis upon needs as flowing from the inter- 
action of the individual and his environ- 
ment. 

The author maintains that when needs 
are viewed as a result of the interaction 
of individual and social forces, we have 
a basis for an evolving core curriculum. 
His description of characteristics of such 
a core would be helpful to faculties at 
almost any stage of curriculum reorgani- 
zation. The review of the procedures 
which have been used is extremely helpful. 

In Part III the author discusses this 
reorganization in terms of teacher-student 
planning and includes particularly valuable 
suggestions regarding the resource unit. 
He maintains that source units, properly 
constructed, would be a benefit even in 
cases where the program of study appears 
to be subject-centered. Throughout the 
book basic principles and illustrations of 
practices are interwoven. The reader gains 
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The New—in Review 


Sara M. Krentzman 











much from such an analysis of theory in 
relation to practice. In this respect the 
book varies widely from many which 
devote earlier chapters entirely to theory 
and later chapters to practice—W. T. 
Edwards, Professor of Education, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


EDUCATION FOR OUR TIME is the 
theme of the November issue of Survey 
Graphic ($4. a year, 40 cents a single issue, 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 3). 
Some of America’s foremost educators 
have contributed to this frank survey of 
the present status of education and 
have suggested solutions for some of the 
most difficult problems. Ordway Tead, 
George N. Shuster, I. L. Kandel, John 
Dale Russell, Harold Benjamin, Harry 
Hansen, and others have joined efforts in 
making this issue of Survey Graphic ex- 
tremely valuable. 

This publication offers excellent pos- 
sibilities for stimulating discussion groups 
in civic clubs, for educating individual 
citizens, and for challenging educators to 
look squarely at the professional prob- 
lems confronting them today. 


PROMISING PRACTICES IN INTER- 
GROUP EDUCATION, prepared for the 
Administrative Committee on Intercultural 
Education of the Detroit public schools 
by Marion Edman and Laurentine B. 
Collins, is one of the most helpful pub- 
lications in this field. (Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 1697 Broadway, New 
York City 19, 20 cents.) This is a report 
of the attempts in the Detroit schools to 
teach better human relations among in- 
dividuals and groups—social, religious, 
socio-economic, political, and national. 
The report is organized by the types of 
approaches used: the contributions ap- 
proach; the people are alike approach; the 
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study of prejudice approach; the precept 
approach; the democratic procedures ap- 
proach; the ideals vs practice approach; 
the vicarious experiences approach; the 
personal contacts approach; the com- 
munity participation approach. In the in- 
troduction these approaches are presented 
with the warning that the strength of a 
program lies in its continuity and diver- 
sity, and that approaches must be planned 
in terms of suitability to local needs. 
Most commendable is the attempt to eval- 
uate each approach, pointing out values 
and limitations. 

Throughout the discussions references 
are made to materials which proved help- 
ful in various activities, A summarizing 
bibliography suggests selected printed ma- 
terials of especial value. 


THE RECORD PLAYER is becoming a 
real ally of the high school teacher of 
English for increasing enjoyment and 
understanding of literature. Charles 
Laughton, Ronald Colman, Ingrid Berg- 
man, and people of similar gifts are avail- 
able in classrooms through the gradually 
increasing variety of educational record- 
ings. Records may be properly selected 
and used to interpret subject matter 
studied, illustrate literary works referred 
to, and enrich the English curriculum in 
many directions. 

To interpret and add to class study, 
for example, there are such records as: 
Rip Van Winkle with Walter Huston 
(Decca DA 432); The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin with Ingrid Bergman (Decca DA 
450); The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
(Studidisc); Hamlet with Maurice Evans 
(Columbia M 340); Macbeth with Maurice 
Evans or with Orson Wells (Columbia 
C-MC-33); and many more. To illustrate 
works studied about but not presented in 
most anthologies there are many, includ- 
ing: Moby Dick with Charles Laughton 
(Decca DA 401); Lost Horizon with 
Ronald Colman (Decca DA 402); Kipling 
Songs with Norman Gordon (RCA Vic- 
tor M-1030); Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas 
with Charles Laughton (Decca DA 379). 

For enrichment, the teacher’s choice is 
limited only by time, money, and pur- 
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pose. Consider these: The King’s Hench- 
men with Lawrence Tibbett (RCA Vic- 
tor M-1o15); The Snow Goose with Her- 
bert Marshall (Decca DA 386); The Story 
of the Juggler of Our Lady with John 
Nesbitt (Decca DA 357); Robert Frost’s 
recordings of his own poetry (National 
Council of Teachers of English); Great 
Themes in Poetry read by Basil Rathbone 
(Columbia Set E-11); Negro Songs and 
Spirituals sung by Paul Robeson (Colum- 
bia Set M 610); Tales of the Olympian / 
Gods, narrated by Ronald Colman (Decca 
DA 475); Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
with Charles Laughton (Columbia 
S 271m); Robin Hood, with Basil Rath- 
bone (Columbia M-MM-s583). 

Because the supply is constantly in- 
creasing, departments of English and 
school libraries need catalogs. These are 
available: 


Columbia Record Catalog, 1947, avail- 
able from a local music store or from 
Columbia Recording Corporation, 7799 
Seventh Avenue, New York 19, 25 cents. 
Decca Records, Inc. Price list from 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA Vic- 
tor Division, Camden, N. J. 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21, Ill. 
Studidiscs, Education Department of 
Popular Science Monthly, 350 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 1o. 

State book depositories. ) 


As in. the case of all new materials of 
teaching, the use of records in classrooms 
requires thought and planning. Teachers 
need to set up criteria for the use of 
records as well as for the quality of the 
records themselves. The relationship of 
the recording to the course of study is 
important, as is the point in the lesson 
series at which the record gives the great- 
est profit. Recordings of Macbeth, for in- 
stance, seem to some teachers to be most 
valuable as a culmination to the study of 
the play. 

Problems sometimes arise from the 
mechanical nature of the equipment—not 
all schools are conveniently equipped. 
Care needs to be taken that all pupils can 
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hear without strain, and yet that the 
amplified sounds do not annoy people in 
other rooms, 

To make room for anything new or 
different time must be found by the omis- 
sion of something done previously. A 
common sense test, therefore, for the use 
of a record (or a movie, a book review, 
a debate, or any other activity) is: Does 
this do what is desired as well as or 
better than: methods formerly used? Does 
this do something more desirable than 
the class experience it is replacing?—Lois 
Geiger, head, English Department, St. 
Petersburg High School, Florida. 


THE TYPES OF EXPERIENCES chil- 
dren should have in an elementary school 
are suggested in Education Briefs, No. 8, 
published in October, 1947 (Federal Se- 
curity Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C.). This is a report 
of a conference of leaders in education, 





representing seventeen national organiza- 
tions of note. The experiences children 
should have are organized in outline form 
to show relationships and objectives. This 
list could be valuable as a basis for group 
discussion or for evaluation of a school 
program. 


THE USE OF PHONOGRAPH records 
to improve reading is suggested by Dilla 
W. MacBean in the leaflet, Phonograph 
Records and Their Use in a School Li- 
brary (Monographs on Language Arts, No. 
51, Row Peterson and Co., Evanston, IIl., 
free). Mrs, MacBean, library adviser to 
the Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 
Ill., tells in an interesting manner the ac- 
tivities of the Chicago Teacher-Librarians 
Club in evaluating story-telling records. 
The selected list culminating their work 
is included in this monograph. It suggests 
a good basic library of story-telling rec- 
ords for elementary schools. 
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WHAT MAKES FOR HIGH TEACHER MORALE? 


CONFRONTED, as we are, by a crisis 
situation in which an approximate one- 
third of the public school teachers have 
“deserted” their profession, it behooves us 
to ask “why?” Thanks to newspaper edi- 
tors, radio comics, public spirited adver- 
tisers, and to the efforts of the organized 
profession itself, nearly everybody today 
realizes that teaching is a critically under- 
paid occupation. 

That salary is undoubtedly the most 
crucial factor in teacher morale, I have 
little doubt. A public that desires a 
decently adequate education for its chil- 
dren must remedy this situation, and that 
very quickly, 

But salary considerations. by no means 
constitute the sole ingredient of high 
teacher morale; and since so many of these 
other components lie largely if not en- 
tirely within the control of the profession 
itself, it is important that they be 
identified. 

Some knowledge of what these other 
ingredients probably are is afforded by 
a recently (1947) concluded study of 
teacher morale in a mid-western city of 
about 60,000 population. This study was 
completely anonymous in character and 
involved virtually every classroom teacher 
in the system. 

Of the nearly 400 teachers in this study, 
slightly over half said that their morale 
was “high” or “very high.” These we 
shall refer to as the “high morale” group. 
Conversely, about one-tenth rated their 
morale as “low” or “very low.” These we 
shall call the “low morale” group. The 
remainder reported that their morale was 
“so-so” —i.e., neither particularly high nor 
low. These we shall leave out of account 
in the paragraphs that follow. 
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Only a few of the findings can be noted 
here. The ones to which we shall call 
attention are those associated with situa- 
tions over which supervisors and prin- 
cipals have a large measure of control. 

Eight out of every ten teachers in the 
high morale group felt that they were 
“one of the gang” in their respective 
faculties—that they were “wanted” and 
“counted for something.” Conversely, over 
half of the low morale aggregation either 
said that they definitely did not “belong” 
in this sense, or expressed doubts on this 
score. 

Two out of every three of the high 
morale teachers said that they were 
sufficiently consulted regarding school 
policies which affected them, Three-fifths 
of the low morale group either reported 
that they were never so consulted, or said 
that this was done no oftener than half 
the time. 

Well over four out of every five per- 
sons in the high morale category said that 
they were definitely satisfied with the way 
their supervisors treated them. Two-fifths 
of the low morale teachers indicated either 
very substantial or complete dissatisfaction 
in this regard. 

Of the high morale group, eight out of 
ten reported that they felt completely free 
to employ the teaching methods and ma- 
terials they believed to be most fruitful. 
Two-fifths of the other group said that 
they were under either “some” or a “con- 
siderable” number of restrictions in these 
respects, 

Being obliged to spend their own money 
for teaching materials seems not to sit well 
with teachers. About four times as great 
a proportion of the high morale group said 
that they never had to do so. Twice as 
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many, relatively, of the low morale teach- 
ers said that they often felt obliged to 
spend their own money for such materials. 

Percentagewise, the number of high 
morale teachers who felt that they were 
getting all the help they needed from 
their supervisors was seven times that of 
the low morale persons who so reported. 
Proportionately, well over twice as many 
of the latter group said that very little of 
this needed assistance was being received. 

More than twice as great a proportion 
of the high morale aggregation said they 
were getting all the help from the ad- 
ministration that they needed in reference 
to disciplinary problems. Relatively, nearly 
three times as many of the other group 
complained that very little of this needed 
help was forthcoming. 

A very much greater proportion of the 
high morale teachers felt that the total 
work load was equitably divided in their 
respective schools, and vice versa. Frac- 
tionally, twice as many of the low morale 
group said that they were among the 
most heavily worked teachers in their 
buildings. 

Relatively, three times as many of the 
low morale persons reported that they 
could seldom find time enough to prepare 
for their teaching. Two out of every three 
teachers in the high morale group said that 
they could usually or always find sufficient 
time to do so—a response given by far less 
than half of those who placed themselves 
in the low morale category. 

Well over half again as many of the 
low morale group said that they knew but 
half or fewer of their pupils as well as 
they should. A much larger proportion 
of the high morale teachers felt that they 
thus knew most or all of their pupils. 
Percentagewise, about twice as many of 





the high morale group said that they were 
able to give their pupils the help they 
needed in resolving their personal prob- 
lems. 

Twice as great a proportion of the low 
morale teachers reported that there were 
“several things” that their pupils should be 
learning now which their schools did not 
offer. A far greater relative number of 
the high morale group said that the cur- 
ricula of their schools were reasonably 
adequate in this regard. 

Principals and supervisors certainly have 
much to do with making a teacher feel 
that he either does or does not “belong.” 
Operating as they do. at the policy level, 
they are in a position to see to it that 
teachers are either brought into or ex- 
cluded from this process. They can treat 
teachers either considerately and decently, 
or the opposite. They may grant freedom 
or impose restrictions in reference to 
teaching methods and materials. They can 
either see to it that the needed teaching 
materials are supplied, or leave the teacher 
to shift for himself. They can either give 
or withhold the supervisory and other 
“front office” help that teachers need. 
They can apportion the work load either 
fairly or inequitably. They can so arrange 
schedules that teachers either do or do not 
have adequate time to prepare. They can 
make it either easier or more difficult for 
teachers really to know their pupils. They 
can either assist or hinder the teacher who 
is desirous of helping his pupils resolve 
their personal perplexities. And they can 
work either for or against the evolution 
of a curriculum geared to the needs of 
children and youth. They can, in short, 
do much to make either better or worse 
the situations which seem so linked to 
teacher morale. 
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Resource-Use Education in the Southern 
States. Resource-use education is receiving 
major attention in fourteen southern states 
as a result of the impetus given this move- 
ment by the cooperative action of the 
Committee on Southern Regional Studies 
and Education of the American Council 
on Education, and the Southern States 
Work Conference. The Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Education, 
of which John E. Ivey, Jr., is executive 
secretary, has been active in promoting 
resource-use education for several years. 
Early in 1947 this committee joined with 
the Southern States Work Conference in 
a three-year cooperative program of re- 
source-use education. As a result of this 
new cooperative venture it is expected 
that efforts already underway in each of 
the states will be intensified and that more 
coordination and unity will be given the 
program. 

Representatives from the fourteen south- 
ern states gathered at Daytona Beach, 
Florida, in June for the Southern States 
Work Conference. One of the major 
aspects of this conference was the. de- 
velopment of criteria or guides for meas- 
uring the adequacy and effectiveness of 
resource-use educational practices in the 
three areas of education administration, 
teacher education, and public school cur- 
riculum. Evaluations resulting from the 
use of these guides will be used in for- 
mulating specific programs for the im- 
provement of resource-use education in 
each of the cooperating states. These pro- 
grams will .be tried out experimentally 
and again be evaluated and studied so that 
results and conclusions can be summarized 
at the 1949 meeting of the Southern States 
Work Conference. . 

A regional advisory committee will 
guide the entire study. This committee 
includes the chairmen and co-chairmen of 
committees for each of the three areas 
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being studied, the chairmen of state com- 
mittees, and representatives of regional 
agencies active in education and resource 
development. The regional coordinator is 
Mr.-Ivey, and W. J. McGlothlin, chief, 
Training and Educational Relation Staff, 
TVA, is associate coordinator. Inciden- 
tally, Mr. McGlothlin is also chairman of 
the 1948 ASCD year book on resource- 
use education. 

Work in this field has already been 
underway in some of the states for several 
years. In Virginia, Alfred L. Wingo has 
served as supervisor of conservation 
studies in the State Department of Edu- 
cation. His efforts have been centered on 
conservation education, and under his 
sponsorship three publications on con- 
servation will be published. J. B. Rutland 
is director of resource-use education in 
the State Department of Education in 
Texas, and a four-man committee has 
been appointed by the state superintendent 
of public instruction to serve as an advi- 
sory committee. 

This committee has held workshops for 
various teacher groups and has partici- 
pated in workshops for teachers conducted 
by teacher training institutions. The com- 
mittee has also made available to the 
teachers various publications and materials 
useful in developing the program. The 
state department itself has also sponsored 
the publication of several bulletins for 
use in the schools. 

One of the primary purposes of the 
Florida resource-use education project is 
the provision of instructional materials re- 
lating to Florida, its people, and its physi- 
cal resources. The Florida State Depart- 
ment of Education has published a new 
text book for use in resource-use educa- 
tion entitled, Florida: Wealth or Waste? 

The North Carolina resource-use edu- 
cation commission dates back to the Sum- 
mer of 1945 when Governor Cherry ap- 
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pointed representatives from forty-six 
state agencies to be members of the com- 
mission. Richard L. Weaver serves as pro- 
gram director for the commission. The 
general purposes of the commission are: 

1. Provide a facility through which 
North Carolina educational and research 
agencies may achieve coordination of their 
efforts in the fields of resource-use educa- 
tion and research translation. 

2. Assist the public schools and colleges 
in North Carolina systematically to in- 
fuse into their instructional programs cur- 
rent educational materials and methods 
designed to develop understanding and 
skills in scientific resource-use in their 
communities, state, and region. 

3. Assist non-school agencies and in- 
stitutions more effectively to develop and 
use educational methods and media in an 
effort to bring about more adequate un- 
derstanding and use of the total resources 
of the state and region. 

4. Provide a facility for training leader- 
ship in resource-use education and re- 
search translation. 

Plans of the commission include the 
following types of projects in these three 
areas: 

1. Teacher education: Set up a demon- 
stration, program in six of the teacher 
training institutions of the state; plan 
summer courses and workshops for teach- 
ers; work with the institutions to improve 
courses offered in resource-use education. 

2. Public school program: Select ten or 
twelve public schools as demonstration 
centers in which the commission will co- 
operate in the development of a resource- 
use program. 

3. School administration: Study the allot- 
ment of time in the program to studies 
of -resource-use education and adminis- 
trative problems involved in carrying forth 
resource-use programs. 


Developmental Reading Program for 
Secondary School Pupils. The Providence 
(R. I.) public schools have been carrying 
forward a developmental program of read- 
ing instruction which is forestalling the 
need for special remedial reading classes. 
The program has been developed by a 
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committee of English teachers under the 
direction of the supervisor of curriculum 
research. The program is planned to help 
all high school students progress toward 
maturity in reading, be they good or poor 
readers upon entrance to the secondary 
school. At present, this maintenance and 
improvement of reading ability is carried 
on in conjunction with English classes but 
the administration hopes to extend the 
program so that it may be carried on 
by teachers in all subjects. 

The need for emphasizing reading in 
the junior and senior high schools was 
indicated by the results of a standardized 
testing program administered over a period 
of two years to all students entering the 
high school. Individual reading needs of 
students are ascertained upon entrance to 
the junior high school, and the readin 
program is planned in accordance wit 
the needs revealed, Uusually thirty-five 
minutes per week are devoted to the pro- 
gram in the junior high school grades, and 
less time than this in the senior high school. 
Pupils receive instructions in how to read 
and study in practically every subject—not 
in English alone. They receive direct help 
in reading in mathematics, social studies, 
and science. Not only are the pupils given 
skill and ability to skim, to read with speed 
and at the same time comprehensively, to 
master detail and to evaluate what they 
read, but also they are taught how to use 
the library tools such as the dictionary, 
encyclopedia, card catalog, magazine in- 
dices, and the like. 

As a part of the instructional program 
in the eleventh grade the pupils are taught 
how to read a newspaper. Throughout the 
program emphasis is given to the enlarge- 
ment of the students’ vocabulary and to 
the development of a critical faculty. 


Maryland Emphasizes Programs in Gen- 
eral Education. The State Department of 
Education in Maryland has been promot- 
ing the development of certain curriculum 
materials in connection with the exten- 
sion upward of the general education 
program through twelve grades, and to a 
limited extent through grades thirteen and 
fourteen of the junior college. The Legis- 
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lature of 1945 made possible the develop- 
ment of a twelve-grade program uniformly 
throughout the state. In 1945, at the 
summer workshop sponsored by the State 
Department, an over-all framework for 
curriculum development was agreed upon. 
In 1946 ten resource units were developed 
for use in the junior high schools of the 
state. In 1947 the State workshop de- 
veloped an administrative manyal for use 
in adapating the program of the senior 
high school to changing needs, and four 
bulletins which report what selected 
teachers did throughout the state in creat- 
ing a functional general education program 
in safety, recreation, consumer education, 
and conservation. 

This school year the State Department 
of Education, working through the Divi- 
sion of Instruction, of which James E. 
Spitznas is director, expects to sponsor 
at least one pilot school in each of the 
twenty-three counties of the state where 
may be observed in operation some as- 
pect of the general education program. 
Four of these pilot schools may be used 
for rather intensive experimental work 
in the fields of nutrition, consumer edu- 
cation, recreation, and conservation. By 
means of demonstration discussion con- 
ferences in these pilot schools, the state 
hopes to interpret to an increasing num- 
ber of school people the kind of functional 
general education program which they 
should like to effect. 


Specialized High Schools. Students of 
secondary education would probably find 
a recent publication of the New York 
City schools very interesting and infor- 
mative. This publication is a bulletin en- 
titled, Specialized High Schools in New 
York City, which was published by the 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York in 1946, The bulletin was prepared 
by a committee on specialized schools 
under the co-chairmanship of associate 
superintendents N. L. Engelhardt, Fred- 
erick Ernst, and George Pigott, Jr. The 
bulletin discusses at some length the place 
of the specialized high school in Amer- 
ican education—a discussion which will be 
of special interest to students of secondary 
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school organization. The second section 
of the bulletin contains brief descriptions 
of the program and work of each of the 
sixteen specialized high schools in New 
York City. 


Undergraduates Evaluate College Courses. 
Robert Marsh, now of the Division of 
Social Science of the University of Illinois, 
has described for the department an in- 
teresting and worthwhile venture of under- 
graduates at Cornell University. His ac- 
count follows: 

“A university faculty often finds it easy 
to ignore the views of undergraduates, but 
progressive educators will realize that stu- 
dents may see defects in a course, a 
teacher, methods of instruction, or even 
the curriculum as a whole which the ad- 
ministration may overlook. 

“If the student criticism of courses is to 
be valuable it must be systematic, just, and 
based upon standards w hich educators will 
accept as legitimate. A booklet entitled, 
Student Guide to Courses, published by 
the Cornell Daily Sun, svediim new * 
at Cornell University, Ithaca (N. Y.), 
such an undertaking. Fifty lower division 
courses in the College of Arts and Sciences 
were selected for evaluation, and on the 
basis of returned questionnaires a reason- 
able sampling of opinion could be made 
among the students who had completed 
them within the previous year. 

“The student could remain anonymous, 
but was required to give his grade in the 
course so that unfair criticism could be 
eliminated. Thes questions covered four 
areas: the instructor, the lectures, the as- 
signments, and the examinations. Was the 
instructor an interesting and effective 
teacher? Did he like students and make 
an effort to understand them? Did he have 
something to say which made him a good 
lecturer? Could he conduct an effective 
class discussion, or did he tend to monop- 
olize the floor for himself? Did his lectures 
merely repeat the text, express his own 
views (or foibles), or enlarge the subject 
and correlate it with other fields? Were 
his assignments valuable and worth the 
time it took to do them, or merely ‘busy 
work’? Were his examinations fair and 
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grades just? Finally, what did the course 
contribute to the intellectual development 
of the student? Did it assist him in 
recognizing problems, making decisions, 
and taking effective action? Was he stim- 
ulated to further study and a genuine in- 
terest in the field? Could the course be 
improved? 

“The results of the study, although dif- 
ficult to generalize, are interesting. On the 
whole, students preferred an _ effective 
teacher to an advanced scholar who was 
unable to achieve a genuine meeting of 
minds with beginners, The bulk of criti- 
cism ‘was directed at those whose lectures 
seemed poorly organized or excessively 
diffuse, who failed to illustrate their ab- 
stractions with applications, or whose 
classroom manner was weak, ineffective, 
drab, or pretentious. Although not all 
courses presented problems which stu- 
dents could accept as their own, any course 
when well taught was considered of value 
in one’s general education. The least for- 
givable failure of an instructor was an 
inability to make his material interesting. 
It was assumed that if a man is devoting 
his life to a subject he should possess an 
enthusiasm for it which could be trans- 
mitted to others. ‘Cute’ and ‘coy’ devices 
were rejected as were obvious examples of 
‘talking down.’ Both teachers and text- 
books occasionally failed to do their job 








well due to ‘rambling,’ ‘lack of inspira- 
tion,’ ‘dogmatism,’ ‘repetition,’ and simply 
being ‘dull.’ 

“The Cornell editors plan to extend 
their study to the remaining divisions of 
the university. If other schools would 
publish guides of equal quality, a valuable 
commentary on the character of higher 
education under the G.I. Bill would be 
obtained.” 


Chicopee Plans Curriculum Improvement. 
Teacher-principal workshop committees 
of the Chicopee (Mass.) schools made 
intensive studies of the commercial cur- 
riculum and guidance areas during the 
past school year. The guidance committee 
proposed a comprehensive plan for guid- 
ance and counseling which is to continue 
from grade one through a three-year 
period following the termination of 
school attendance. The plan, according to 
Superintendent John Fitzpatrick, has been 
adopted by the school committee and a 
supervisor of guidance has already been 
appointed to implement the plan. 

The commercial curriculum committee 
surveyed the requirements for office 
workers of Chicopee business firms and 
secured suggestions for improvement of 
the program. The report proposes a revi- 
sion of offerings in this area so as to 
adapt the\ course to present demands. 








THE LISTENING POST 
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the committee at its open meeting. The 
interest and suggestions of the members 
will make possible a better service. The 
entire committee has a real desire to de- 
velop the most helpful reports possible. 

The major trends in legislation seem 
to be in the direction of benefits in many 
areas. This has not come about without 
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effort on the part of a great many school 
and lay people. It will continue only if 
teachers and administrators continue their 
interest and vigilance on behalf of help- 
ful legislation. This is a program which 
invites the concern and the participation 
of school people throughout the nation. 
ASCD Legislative Committee. 
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Educational Leadership for 1947-48 


EpucaTIONAL LeapersuiP, the journal of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 

riculum Development, NEA, brings you articles on the following topics during 

1947-48. 

1947-48 

October—Scuoots tn TiME oF Soctat Conr.icr: A time for greatness. Educational 
responsibility for today’s children. The teaching of controversial issues. 
Educating for international understanding, civic competency, economic ade- 
quacy, family living. 

November—Ovur Scuoots—ANn AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITY: Planning together for 
our children. Effective public relations. The public school responsibility. 
The cost of good schools. 


December—PaRTNERSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING: Teachers, supervisors, and 
principals point the way. Meeting the needs of beginning teachers. Releasing 
teacher leadership. The pre-service responsibility. 


January—Materiats oF InstRucTION: Variety in instructional tools. The cur- 
riculum laboratory. Materials for a curriculum program. Children create tools 
for learning. Personnel resources. 


February—Group Dynamics—Its IMPLICATIONS FOR LEADERSHIP: The how of 
curriculum change. Experimentation with children and youth and in pre- 
service and in-service programs. Research now available. 


March—A Goop ENVIRONMENT FoR LEARNING: The intangibles in the environ- 
ment. Boys and girls evaluate. What the teacher brings. Environment for 
skill in group living. A desirable physical environment for boys and girls. 


April—ApMINISTRATION’s CONCERN WITH SCHOOL Procras: The superintendent’s 


responsibility. Blocks to teaching boys and girls. Organizing for curriculum 
development, general education, the twelve-month-year. Using the consultant. 


May—Epvucation Is Gumpance: Guidance an integral part of the learning: pro- 
gram. Education for maturity. Organizing for guidance programs. The job 
in the elementary school, in the high school, in in-service planning. 





Monthly Departments 


Front Lines in EpucaTion Toe New—in Review 
—Galen Saylor _ — Sara M. Krentzman 

Tue IMPORTANCE OF PEOPLE Tue CHancing Wor.tp 
—Myrtle Finn Sugarman —Harold C. Hand 
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